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By  EfHe  Stezvart  Dart 

What  do  you  bring  me,  O   little  New  Year, 
As  you  stand  at  my  threshold  waiting? 
"1  bring  you  pleasure,  I  bring  you  pain, 
The  glow  of  the  sunshine,  the  shimmer  of  rain, 
Joy  and  sorrow,  the  smile  and  the  tear. 
Strength  for  the  burdens,  faith  and  cheer, 

Tightly  enwrapped  in  my  sheaf  of  days," 

Said  the  little  New  Year. 

What  shall  I  give  you,  O   little  New  Year, 
From  my  store  of  vanished  days? 
"Give  me  the  memory  of  hours  well  spent, 
Of  tasks  completed  that  brought  content. 
The  friendship  and  love  that  gladdened  the  old, 
The  sweet  song  sung,  the  glad  tale  told  ; 

They  will  brighten  my  days,"' 

Said  the  little  New  Year. 

What  shall  I  leave  with  the  year  that  is  gone, 
^^'hose  davs  will  return  to  me  never? 
"Leave  with  it  the  memory  of  wrong  things  done, 
Of  pain  and  sorrow,  of  hurtful  fun, 
The  hate  and  the  envy,  the  sin  and  the  strife. 
That  burdened  the  soul  and  dwarfed  its  life. 
Let  him  bear  them  away  forever. 

For  trials  have  their  place  as  well  as  joy. 
And  there's  little  gold  that  has  no  allo3^ 
The  work  of  sorrow  is  swiftly  done, 
And  should  not  for  long  obscure  Hope's  sun. 
Some  things  are  best  in  the  Past  and  Gone," 
Said  the  wise  New  Year. 
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The  Heart  of  the  Rose* 

Bv  Mabel  A.  McKee. 


He  was  her  brother.  The  thought 
gave  her  the  same  thrill  this  morning 
as  it  had  given  her  on  a  morning  sev- 
enteen years  back,  when  the  old  family 
doctor  had  laid  a  tiny  bundle  in  her 
arms  and  said,  "You'll  have  to  be  his 
sister  and  mother  both,  Elizabeth." 

Her  twelve  years  then  hung  heavily 
on  her ;  her  little  face,  stained  v/ith  the 
marks  of  recent  tears,  took  on  a 
warmer  glow  as  she  touched  the  baby's 
hand.  She  had  unfolded  the  baby 
blanket  and  slipped  on  his  first  little 
clothes.  And  as  she  dressed  him.  she 
felt  a  sense  of  loss ;  with  every  fresh 
garment  he  seemed  to  become  less  of 
an  angel  and  more  of  a  human  being. 
The  same  feeling  of  loss  was  now  in 
her  heart  as  she  folded  his  great  In- 
dian blankets,  slipped  his  photographs 
into  the  case  and  filled  the  nooks  and 
crevices  of  his  trunk  with  "little  sur- 
prises" to  drive  away  the  first  bitter 
longings  for  home.  She  lifted  a  thick 
white  wool  sweater ;  it  brought  the 
memory  of  a  little  soft  flannel  shirt. 
She  buried  her  face  in  its  folds  and 
murmured  in  a  tearful  voice,  "Why, 
he  is  my  man  brother  and  I  am  send- 
ing him  from  home  to  college." 


*Copyright,      1913.     by      Fleming     H. 
Revell  Company.     Used  by  permission. 


His  foot  sounded  on  the  stairway ; 
his  clear  boyish  voice  called,  "Beth, 
where  are  you?" 

Before  she  could  answer  he  entered 
the  room.  Throwing  several  bundles 
onto  the  bed,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 
He  tugged  impatiently  at  the  strings 
as  he  explained :  "These  are  some 
things  the  girls  made  me.  It's  great 
to  be  going  away,  isn't  it?  Why,  I 
feel  just  like  I  was  getting  out  of  a 
cage ;  I  feel  like  I  was  going  to  fly. 
Sav,  what  is  this,  anvway?" 

He  held  up  a  small  book,  shaped  to 
resemble  the  bud  of  a  flower.  It  was 
made  of  white  water-color  paper  and 
every  leaf  was  fastened  to  the  other 
leaves  by  small,  white  cords.  On  the 
front  was  the  picture  of  a  baby  :  on  the 
back  was  a  pair  of  black  kid  doll  shoes. 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  his  sister 
asked. 

"Rose  gave  it  to  me ;  she  told  me  a 
long  time  ago  that  she  was  making  me 
a  book  of  memories ;  that  I  was  to 
open  just  one  page  a  week.  That's 
my  baby  picture,  all  right,  but  why  on 
earth  has  she  put  those  doll  slippers 
on  the  back  ?  And  why  is  it  shaped  in 
this  funny  way?  What  makes  girls 
such  queer  creatures,  anyway,  Beth?" 

She   laughed.     "I   guess,   Floyd,   if 
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this  is  a  book  of  memories,  that  last 
page  is  to  picture  the  last  great  event 
of  your  life — your  graduation  night. 
Don't  you  remember  how  your  new 
patent  leathers  pinched  your  feet,  so 
that  you  limped  across  the  platform 
after  your  diploma?  It  is  shaped  like 
a  rosebud,  for  it  is  like  that.  Every 
week  you  will  open  a  new  petal,  and 
finally,  when  you  have  opened  them 
all,  it  will  be  a  full-blown  rose.  When 
you  come  back  Rose  will  have  un- 
folded a  few  petals,  too." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  unfold  every 
one  of  these  right  now.  I  never  could 
wait  that  long  to  see  what  is  in  the 
centre.  Of  course  I  have  a  vague 
idea,  but  I  want  to  be  sure.  So  in 
two  minutes  we  will  know  this  mys- 
tery." 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  taking  the 
book  from  his  hand.  "What  would 
the  book  mean  to  you  then,  Floyd? 
Every  particle  of  the  pleasure — the 
expectation — would  be  gone.  It  took 
Rose  a  long  time  to  make  this  book, 
and  you  surely  would  not  destroy  its 
value  in  a  few  minutes.  She  even 
formed  every  leaf  like  a  petal,  so  that 
it  would  give  you  the  pleasure  of 
watching  it  unfold  like  a  real  rose. 
It  is  just  a  symbol  of  herself — a  little 
bud  of  promise." 

"She's  great  to  think  of  all  that : 
I  like  her.  Oh,  she  and  Dorothy  are 
going  to  stop  a  minute  tonight ;  Dot 
has  something  for  me  and  I  want  them 
to  see  some  of  my  things.  But  I  do 
want  to  open  this  book.  I  guess  I  will 
give  it  to  you  to  keep  until  I  am  ready 
to  shut  this  trunk,  so  it  won't  be  such 
a  temptation.  But  let's  eat  pretty  soon  ; 
I  am  simply  starved." 

.At  the  supper  table  he  talked  inces- 
santly of  his  departure.  One  moment 
be  wished  that  she  could  go  along ; 
the  next  he  exulted  over  the  idea  of 
being  in  a  house  with  a  crowd  of  fel- 
lows. While  he  talked  a  boy  came  to 
the  door  and  was  dragged  in  by  a 
ruthless  hand.  While  they  ate  quanti- 
ties of  hot  waffles  they  talked  of  the 
"fellows  and  girls,"    For  the  most  part 


they  talked  of  the  girls.  The  sister 
heard  new  phrases — a  new  language ; 
he  had  always  used  a  different  one  to 
her.  They  spoke  of  girls  as  "four- 
flushers,"  as  "easies,"  as  "stiffs"  and 
"stand-patters."  Occasionally  Floyd 
stopped  in  the  centre  of  a  remark  and 
nodded  his  head  warningly  towards  his 
sister,  but  the  talkative  John  rambled 
on,  speaking  in  a  free  and  easy  way 
of  the  girls  he  had  grown  up  with. 

During  the  last  year  Floyd  had 
ceased  to  talk  to  his  sister  about  his 
girl  friends,  and  they  seldom  came  to 
his  home.  In  her  presence  his  com- 
rades talked  continually  of  school :  but 
if  she  was  busy  near  she  could  hear 
them  laughing  and  chatting  in  tones 
different  from  the  ones  they  used 
when  she  was  there.  She  had  tried  in 
every  way  she  could  to  attract  them 
to  her  home,  for  formerly  they  had 
come  in  great  crowds.  But  Floyd  did 
not  seem  to  want  them ;  he  preferred 
going  to  their  homes.  At  times  she 
wondered  if  she  had  been  in  their  way 
when  they  had  come. 

When  the  two  girls  came  she  greeted 
them  warmly ;  they  had  belonged  to 
the  crowd  which  had  come  in  the  past 
often  for  cookies  and  for  help  in  long, 
knotty  problems.  Then,  thinking  they 
might  not  remain  if  she  was  present, 
she  went  into  the  next  room.  Through 
the  open  door  she  watched  them.  She 
could  not  help  watching;  she  had  been 
deprived  of  all  her  girlhood  and  now 
she  wanted  to  enjoy  theirs. 

Dorothy,  a  dimpled,  laughing  girl 
with  great,  brown  eyes  and  masses  of 
curls  which  were  always  rumpled, 
threw  her  hat  into  a  chair  and  was  soon 
seated  between  the  two  boys,  showing 
them  the  posters  she  had  made  for 
Floyd.  The  sister  saw  Floyd  move 
very  close  to  the  girl  and  lay  his  hand 
on  her  shoulder  with  a  caressing  move- 
ment ;  she  caught  the  glance  that  he 
gave — a  glance  full  of  bold  admiration 
and  meaning.  Rose  stood  near  the 
table,  watching  the  other  girl.  In  her 
eyes  was  a  look  of  longing,  and  yet  it 
was  mingled  with  fear.    The  three  on 
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the  sofa  soon  drew  her  into  their 
circle.  John  was  open  in  his  admira- 
tion of  both  girls ;  he  tried  to  dis- 
tribute his  caresses  with  an  impartial 
hand,  but  the  little  Rose  drew  away 
with  that  expression  of  dread  in  her 
eyes.  Floyd  was  not  so  bold-;  he  lightly 
laid  his  hand  on  her  hand,  and  when 
she  did  not  resent  it  clasped  it  more 
firmly.  Her  face  flushed,  but  she  suf- 
fered the  hand  to  remain. 

Elizabeth  was  called  from  the  room 
by  some  visitors.  When  they  had 
finally  gone  she  came  back  to  her 
former  seat.  She  saw  a  new  brother, 
a  different  one  from  the  one  she  knew. 
He  was  talking  in  a  boisterous  tone. 

"When  are  you  going  to  kiss  me 
good-bye,  Dot?"  he  asked. 

"Right  at  the  station,"  she  answered 
laughingly. 

"Honor  bright?"  he  asked. 

"Honor  bright,"  she  promised. 

"You  are  all  right,"  he  exclaimed. 
"Rose  is  too  bashful  for  that."  Then 
he  hinted,  "But  you  see  I  am  going  to 
take  her  home  tonight." 

Rose  colored  as  he  gave  her  a  sig- 
nificant look.  She  pushed  his  hand 
from  her  arm  and  walked  to  the  piano. 
But  there  was  a  wavering,  an  uncer- 
tainty in  her  face.  He  had  been  her 
comrade  so  long  and  she  really  liked 
him. 

The  watching  sister  made  a  quick 
decision.  When  the  girls  rose  to  go, 
she  stood  up  saying,  "Floyd,  I  wanfc 
you  and  John  to  watch  the  house.  I 
have  to  see  Rose's  mother  tonight ;  to- 
morrow you  can  see  the  girls  again." 

There  came  a  flush  of  annoyance  on 
the  boyish  face,  followed  by  one  of 
anger.  He  knew  his  sister  had  been 
listening.  But  he  was  still  too  loyal  to 
criticize  her  to  John,  who,  when  they 
were  alone,  openly  denounced  her  for 
her  meddling. 

When  she  returned  Floyd  was  alone. 
He  sat  sulky  and  silent.  She  busied 
herself  with  the  household  cares  for  a 
few  minutes.  Soon  she  went  over  to 
the  lounge  and  sat  down  beside  him. 
She    put    her    arm    around    him    and 


kissed  his  forehead.  "Let's  don't  be 
angry  on  our  last  night,"  she  begged. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  asked.  "I 
know  you  heard  what  I  said  to  Rose, 
but  what  is  she  to  you?" 

"A  great  deal,"  she  responded,  "but 
not  so  much  as  the  boy  I  love  so  dearly 
— the  boy  I  have  been  a  mother  to,  and 
yet  I  haven't  been  a  true  mother,  for  I 
never  have  talked  to  you  of  these 
things  because  they  were  hard.  You 
see  I  have  failed  in  my  duty." 

Instantly  he  was  all  tenderness.  He 
drew  her  down  into  his  boyish  long 
arms  and  laid  his  head  against  hers. 
"You  have  not  failed  in  anything,  you 
darling!"  he  cried.  "But  it  wouldn't 
hurt  me.  I'm  a  man.  All  the  fellows 
do  that  way." 

"How  do  you  know  ?" 

"They  tell  about  it.  We  don't  all 
talk  about  it  in  a  crowd,  but  just  when 
we  are  together,  like  John  and  me." 

"Does  John  treat  Rose  that  way?" 

The  boy  grew  warm  in  a  minute. 
"He'd  better  not ;  he  went  too  far  to 
suit  me  tonight." 

"Why  did  he  ?"  she  asked  quietly. 
"You  were  rather  free  towards  Doro- 
thy." y 

"Dorothy  is  different ;  she's  a — she's 
— well,  she's  a  jolly  good  fellow,  but 
Rose — well,  I  like  Rose,  and  every 
fellow  better  keep  his  hands  off  her. 
I  don't  want  a  girl  all  the  fellows  can 
love ;  but  I'm  different.  Those  things 
don't  hurt  a  fellow ;  he's  coarser  and 
— well,  it's  expected  of  him." 

"But  they  do  hurt  you,"  she  said. 
"The  little  book  of  memories  that  Rose 
gave  you  this  afternoon  told  a  story  of 
its  own.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this 
story." 

He  looked  away  into  the  distance, 
and  she  began. 

"Once  there  was  a  man  who  went 
into  a  garden.  All  around  him  were 
beautiful  roses  of  all  colors.  But  he 
chose  a  little  white  bud  for  his.  He 
chose  it  because  it  was  pure  and  white, 
but  most  of  all  because  it  was  closed. 
No  other  person  could  see  into  its 
licart.     While  he  was  waitins;  for  it  to 
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unfold  he  walked  around  to  enjoy  the 
other  flowers.  He  studied  their  color- 
ing and  he  breathed  their  perfume. 
For  a  long  time  he  en-joyed  this ;  then 
he  wanted  to  get  nearer  to  these  roses, 
to  handle  them.  Other  travelers  were 
handling  them  and  they  seemed  to  en- 
joy themselves  more  than  he  did.  So 
he  touched  one  rather  timidly;  others 
he  was  not  so  careful  with.  At  last  he 
grew  tired  and  wandered  back  to  his 
own  rosebud  and  lo !  it  had  opened.  It 
stood  the  whitest  and  most  fragrant 
rose  in  the  garden,  and  its  heart  was 
the  dewiest  and  most  tender.  But  he 
remembered  the  crimson  roses  and  it 
seemed  too  white.  Then  he  could  not 
detect  its  fragrance,  for  he  had  killed 
his  sense  of  smell  by  its  abuse  with  the 
other  roses,  some  of  which  stood  as 
high  and  beautiful  as  before,  but  others 
were  left  bruised  and  broken  by  his 
ruthless  desire  to  please,  yes,  to  indulge 
himself.  As  he  plucked  his  own  rose, 
he  was  aware  of  no  sense  of  joy  over 
it,  except  from  pride,  for  many  trav- 
elers cast  him  envious  glances.  But 
he  could  not  see  its  unusual  beauty ;  he 
could  not  get  the  fragrance  from  its 
heart,  because  his  sense  of  sight  had 
been  dulled  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
other  flowers  and  his  sense  of  smell 
by  their  odor. 

"Nor  did  he  think  of  the  little  buds 
in  the  garden  that  he  had  touched  and 
then  left.  They  would  perhaps  open, 
but  the  petals  he  had  touched  would 
always  be  brown  and  torn.  The 
passers-by  might  not  see  them  when 
the  flowers  had  opened  and  revealed 
their  hearts,  but  the  men  who  had 
plucked  them  would — not  at  once,  but 
when  they  had  become  less  entranced 
and  were  seeking  for  defects.  Then 
perhaps  they  would  throw  the  roses 
away.  But  the  man  who  had  the  per- 
fect rose — the  one  which  was  perfect 
because  it  had  been  well  protected — 
did  not  know  of  the  havoc  he  had 
wrought.  He  was  too  much  interested 
in  wondering  why  he  did  not  enjoy 
his  rose,  why  it  seemed  so  common- 
place and  really  tiresome.     He  did  not 


know  that  it  was  he  who  had  become 
unable  to  appreciate  it,  through  his 
own  indulgence  begun  in  an  idle  mo- 
ment, while  he  had  waited  for  his 
flower  to  blossom." 

She  paused  to  look  into  his  face. 
He  was  listening.    Then  she  went  on : 

"You  say  you  are  a  man ;  you  have 
only  thought  of  one  side ;  you  have 
only  wanted  the  perfect  rose.  You  may 
get  one,  but  if  you  do  it  will  be  one 
which  has  been  carefully  guarded.  You 
are  not  intending  to  break  or  bruise  the 
other  roses  ;  you  are  just  going  to  han- 
dle them  because  the  other  boys  do. 
You  will  enjoy  their  fragrance,  but 
you  will  leave  wounded  petals.  Then 
after  a  time,  if  you  travel  far  enough 
into  the  garden,  you  will  grow  indiffer- 
ent to  the  havoc  you  are  doing  and 
will  carelessly  crush  the  flowers.  You 
may  grow  so  cruel  that  you  will  enjoy 
it.  There  are  men  who  do,  and  they 
started  out  as  free  from  intention  to 
harm  as  you  were  tonight.  You  ca- 
ressed Dorothy ;  John  caressed  her. 
The  next  boy  who  comes  along  will 
find  it  easier  to  be  free  with  her,  and 
unless  there  is  some  one  who  cares 
enough  to  guard  her  she  will  be  torn 
from  the  stem  before  she  has  blos- 
somed. If  you  had  kissed  Rose  tonight 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  you  to 
kiss  her  again.  You  haven't  yet,  have 
you  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  am  so  glad,"  she  continued.  "It 
will  be  so  much  better  for  her.  If  she 
permits  you  these  familiarities  she  will 
permit  others  the  same  ones.  She  may 
soon  become  as  reckless  as  Dorothy, 
and  then  we  dare  not  think  of  the  fu- 
ture. You  can  see  now  what  a  won- 
derful flower  she  promises  to  make. 
She  is  a  perfect  little  bud.  Would 
you  not  hate  to  think  that  you  were 
spoiling  the  promise  of  that  bud?" 

"Forgive  me  for  being  so  cross,"  he 
begged. 

"Yes,  dear,"  and  she  kissed  his  lips. 
"But  we  are  going  to  look  at  your  side 
now.  God  made  you  so  that  you  have 
certain  desires,  certain  cravings,  that 
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you  are  to  control.  Many  men  will 
say  that  they  are  only  to  be  satisfied, 
but  we  know  better.  The  first  kiss  you 
give  to  a  girl  thrills  you — really  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  minutes  of  your 
life.  The  next  girl  you  kiss  seems  less 
of  a  pleasure.  Then  after  a  while  it 
becomes  a  mere  habit ;  it  loses  all  sense 
of  enjoyment — the  holiness  has  long 
since  been  done  away  with.  Stronger 
desires  than  kissing  arise  and  soon  you 
are  not  the  man  God  intended  you  to 
be.  You  will  have  a  low  idea  of 
women.  Even  your  wife,  if  you  get 
the  sweetest  and  purest  in  the  world, 
will  not  seem  so  to  you.  Marriage 
will  not  be  a  sacred  fulfillment ;  it  will 
be  a  commonplace  event." 

His  arms  had  tightened  around  her, 
but  he  was  silent. 

"And,"  she  continued,  "your  future 
career  as  a  man  will  be  touched.  You 
cannot  think  clearly  or  act  quickly 
when  any  of  the  senses  of  your  body 
have  been  impaired.  Lust  kills  ambi- 
tion, ability  and  power.  I  do  not  mean 
that  every  boy  who  starts  in  this  way 
has  the  same  fatal  ending,  but  a  great 
many  do.  There  is  the  half-way  place 
where  many  men  stop ;  yet  you  will 
find  they  are  not  real  men.  It  will  be 
so  much  holier  and  better  to  stay  at 
the  beginning." 

She  sat  silent,  waiting  for  him  to 
speak.  At  last  he  did.  "Of  course, 
Beth,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go  even  half- 
way, now ;  I  wouldn't  even  want  to 
touch" — and  a  tender  smile  played 
around  his  lips — "any  roses  but  one. 
But  I  cannot  see  yet  why  I  can't  let 
her  know  that  I  care  for  her ;  I  will  be 
constant.  I  want  to  like  her  and  I 
want  her  to  like  me." 

She  drew  a  sharp  breath.  "You 
mean  you  will  crush  the  petals  of  your 
own  rose,  and  then  enjoy  the  heart 
when  it  is  opened.  When  you  come 
back  you  may  not  even  want  to  see  that 
heart ;  you  are  just  a  boy.  If  you  do, 
there  will  be  times  when  you  will  see 
those  crushed  petals  and  be  sorrv.  You 
mav  blame  yourself,  but  you  will  prob- 
ably blame  Rose.     You  may  grow  so 


discontented  that  you  will  blame  an- 
other man.  If  you  know  she  allowed 
you  these  caresses,  these  little  familiar- 
ities, you  will  think  she  would  allow 
others." 

He  spoke  with  pride.  "I  know 
Rose." 

"We  will  look  at  it  from  her  side. 
After  she  realizes  those  petals  have 
been  crushed  by  you  she  may  be  afraid 
of  the  future.  She  may  be  afraid  that 
you  have  wandered  far  into  the  garden 
and  come  back  to  her  a  worn-out  trav- 
eler. She  may  be  afraid  that  you  will 
not  appreciate  her  and  that  you  will 
not  deal  rightly  with  her." 

He  laughed.  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
that." 

"Other  girls  just  as  constant  in  their 
friendship  as  Rose  have  felt  that  way," 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked. 

"My  dear  boy,  I  have  a  few  wilted 
petals  and  I  know  how  they  feel.  You 
see,  I  was  like  you  are.  There  was  no 
one  to  guard  me  and  I  did  just  what 
any  girl  will  do  who  does  not  think. 
But  I  realized  in  time  to  save  myself 
from  only  a  few  brown  ones,  and  I 
want  to  save  every  girl  I  can.  We 
were  yoimg  and  thought  we  knew  our 
hearts.  My,  how  they  changed!  But 
they  couldn't  change  those  bruised 
petals." 

He  gave  a  hurt  cry,  but  he  saw  a 
face  free  from  suffering.  It  held  only 
love  for  him. 

"Floyd,  I  want  to  give  the  world  a 
noble  man.  That  is  the  dearest  wish 
of  every  woman.  I  want  to  give  some 
woman  a  pure  husband ;  and  oh,  my 
darling  boy,  I  want  to  give  you  life 
in  its  best  and  purest  forms.  I  put 
the  first  little  garment  on  your  little 
body  ;  I  changed  you  from  a  little  angel 
to  a  human  being,  and  I  must  care  for 
that  human  being." 

"You  angel !"  he  murmured. 

She  lifted  his  chin  and  looked  into 
her  clear  eyes. 

"I  promise,"  he  said  in  a  low  tone. 

"It  will  not  be  easy,  dear.  You  will 
have  to  refuse  to  listen  to  other  boys. 
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you  will  have  to  read  only  good  books  the  heart  of  the  rose  book.     I  do  not 

and  you    will     have    to    think     pure  know,  but  she  did  tell  me  this.    On  the 

thoughts.     Rose's  little  book  will  help  second  petal — and  you  must  look  at  it 

you.    You  can  see  the  baby  that  I  am  every  day — is  the  little  picture  of  Sir 

trying  to  keep  pure  and  help  me  do  it ;  Galahad  which  your  first  teacher  gave 

you  can  see  those  doll  shoes  and  re-  you.     Do  you  remember  it?" 

member  how  you  suffered  on  the  night  The    boy     smiled     dreamily    as    he 

you  wanted  to  be  happy,  because  you  quoted : 

wanted  to  do  as  'the  fellows'  did.    You  „,.                ,    .          ,       ,        ^,     r  ^ 

,      ,                 ,     ,             .  My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 

were  so  anxious  to  know  what  was  in  Because  my  heart  is  pure  " 


In  My  Mother's  Eyes 

By  R.  A.  A.  R. 

Mother  mine,  in  your  dear  eyes. 
Of  late  a  look  of  strangeness  lies. 
Serenely  beauteous  there  it  dwells 
Like  deep'ning  mist  in  mountain  dells 
Ere  morning  sun  rays  piercing  through 
Hath  larightened  dawning  into  blue. 

Mother  mine,  the  meaning  there, 
Translated,  is  your  earnest  prayer 
That  constantly  by  day  or  night 
You  offered  up  to  know  aright. 
And  tremblingly  you're  praying  still 
For  yet  the  strength  to  bear  His  will. 

Mother  mine,  that  dawning  light 

Doth  prove  you  heir  to  mansions  bright ; 

Yet  to  my  fearing  human  heart 

It  sends  a  pang  while  tear  drops  start — 

]\lany  years  you  may  not  stay ; 

You  wait  the  beams  of  God's  glad  day. 

Mother  mine,  that  holy  glow 

Hath  God  placed  there  that  all  may  know 

Upon  thy  work  He  sets  His  seal ; 

For  thee  all  early  woe  shall  heal. 

^Mother  mine,  I  hail  thee  queen ! 

Of  rank  more  high  than  earth  has  seen. 

When  sorrow  comes,  dear  mother  mine. 
In  vision  be  that  look  of  thine 
Before  my  face  to  raise  me  up. 
That  I  may  drink  like  thee  mv  cup ; 
That  I  may  see  the  light  afar. 
In  thine  eves  mirrored  like  a  star. 


Little  Sir  Galahad 


By  Phoebe  Gray 
[Copyright,   1914,  by  Small,   Maynard   &   Company.     Used  by  permission.] 


Chapter  VI 

THE  G.\L.\HAD  KNIGHTS 

Lem  Brown  went  to  jail.  On  the 
day  following  Mary  Alice's  beating 
he  decided  that  what  he  had  no  money 
to  buy  he  would  have  by  theft.  The 
details  of  his  ofifense  are  of  no  import- 
ance. The  term  of  his  imprisonment 
was  fixed  at  three  months. 

]Mrs.  Brown  wept  when  she  heard 
the  news.  It  was  always  so.  She 
never  forgot  the  little  cottage  and 
green  grass  that  had  been  as  much  hers 
as  her  husband's ;  she  never  forgot 
what  her  life  had  promised  to  be,  or 
that  in  the  beginning  she  had  loved 
the  man  who  had  nullified  and  broken 
that  promise.  The  quarter  year  of  re- 
spite from  her  fear  of  bodily  harm  to 
her  children  or  herself  never  could 
quite  compensate  her  for  the  bitter 
thought  that,  however  innocently,  she 
and  they  shared  his  disgrace. 

Martha  and  Sam  made  their  old 
friend  thoroughly  welcome. 

"It's  a  long  time  since  we  had  com- 
pany," said  the  Boss.  "I  wish  you'd 
look  at  Charlie,  will  you?" 

The  crippled  child  beamed  with  de- 
light from  dawn  until  bedtime.  Dick, 
the  Brown  liaby,  took  his  first  few 
steps  during  the  fort-night  spent  on  the 
farm.  Wistfully  Charlie  watched  him 
test  his  small  wobbly  legs,  totter,  and 
fall  laughing  in  the  soft  grass  under 
the  apple  trees,  and  clapped  his  thin 
hands  to  see  the  infant  manfully  re- 
peat the  attempt. 

"He's  learnin'  fast,"  Charlie  would 
say.  "I  wonder  if  I'll  tumble  around 
like  that  when  I  start  to  walk." 

He  never  let  go  of  the  faith  that 
some  day  he  would  be  well  and  strong 
and  stand  upright  on  a  pair  of  good 
sound   legs   like   other   folks.     Some- 


times he  would  wake  in  the  morning 
all  radiant  with  hope. 

"I  dreamed  I  was  chasing  a  but- 
terfly. Mary  Alice  held  my  hand ;  she 
was  'fraid  I'd  fall,  but  I  didn't.  I  got 
away  from  her  and  I  catched  the  but- 
terfly, too." 

Then  he  would  open  his  Iiand,  as 
if  half-expecting  to  find  the  impris- 
oned insect  in  his  grasp. 

In  a  few  days  the  rural  delivery 
brought  him  a  fat  envelope.  Mary 
Alice  had  told  no  one  about  the  Gala- 
had Knights.  She  hovered  with  the 
rest  of  the  household  about  his  chair 
to  witness  his  breathless  pleasure  as  he 
unwound  the  string  from  the  red  but- 
tons and  spread  the  contents  on  the 
table  Sam  had  ingeniously  pegged 
across  the  chair  arms.  Into  his  face 
crept  the  faint  pink  flush  of  excite- 
ment. 

"Don't  he  look  handsome !"  whis- 
pered Martha,  pinching  Sam's  arm. 
Then  she  cried  softly,  and  Sam 
mumbled  something  about  putting  lini- 
ment on  the  bay  horse's  lame  shoulder 
and  clumped  hastily  off  to  the  barn. 

Mary  Alice  read  aloud  the  simpli- 
fied story  of  Sir  Galahad's  adventures, 
contained  in  a  small  paper  book  among 
the  other  "litterchure."  When  she  had 
finished,  Charlie  sat  a  long  time  look- 
ing off  at  the  blue  hills.    Then  he  said  : 

"Read  it  again,  Mary  Alice.  Ain't 
it  grand !  I  bet  that  feller  could  have 
licked  old  Herculuss.  And  it  says  here 
'at  I  can  be  one  of  them  Galahad 
Knights.  All  I  got  to  do  is  sign  my 
name  on  this  little  paper.  Got  a  pencil, 
Mary   Alice?" 

Mary  Alice  felt  that  it  was  fitting  to 
tell  him  how  it  had  all  come  about. 
She  related  the  knightly  story  of 
Francis  Willett  and  the  adventure  of 
the  upset  washing. 

"Gee!"  said  Charlie.     'T  bet  he's  a 
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fine  feller,  that  Francis  Willett.  When 
do  you  s'pose  him  and  the  other 
knigiits'll  come  out  to  see  me?  Oh, 
Mary  Alice,  you  was  a  awful  good  girl 
to  tell  him  about  me.  I  wish'd  you 
could  be  a  knight,  too.  Why  don't 
they  let  girls  be  knights,  same  as  us 
fellers?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mary  Alice.  "I 
wish  they  would,  too." 

Sam,  standing  nearby,  chuckled. 
''Votes  for  women,"  he  said. 

■'The  Boss  is  a  funny  feller,"  ob- 
served Charlie.  "What's  he  mean  by 
that?" 

Mary  Alice  didn't  quite  know, 
either. 

"You're  as  good  as  any  feller,"  as- 
serted the  loyal  Charlie.  "Le'  's  me 
and  you  purtend  you're  a  knight — or 
a  knightess.  I'm  goin'  to  call  you 
'Sir  Knight  Mary  Alice'— no,  that 
don't  sound  very  good." 

"Call  her  "Lady  Mary  Alice,' 
dearie,"  suggested  Martha. 

"It  was  swell,  the  way  Francis — 1 
mean  Sir  Francis — licked  the  boy  that 
bothered  you,"  said  Charlie.  He 
clenched  his  small  fist,  crying:  "You 
just  wait,  Lady  Mary  Alice.  Some 
day  you'll  be  in  trouble,  and  I'll  come 
ridin'  up  on  a  white  palfrey,  or  maybe 
a  motorcycle,  and  save  you.  You'll 
see." 

On  pleasant  days,  and  most  of  the 
days  were  pleasant  just  then,  the  Boss 
carried  Charlie,  big  chair  and  all,  out 
under  the  apple  trees.  The  chickens 
pecked  about,  scratching  and  making 
small,  contented,  throaty  sounds. 
Clucky,  Charlie's  special  friend,  would 
flop  up  and  stand  on  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  staring  with  her  beady  eyes  into 
his  face. 

"She's  promisin'  me  a  egg,"  said  the 
boy. 

The  biggest  day  of  the  Browns'  visit 
at  the  Thomas  farm  was  that  on  which 
Francis  Willett  and  three  other  valiant 
knights  came  to  see  the  new  member. 
Francis's  father  drove  them  out  from 
Sheffield  in  his  car.     Martha  made  ice 


cream.  The  boys — Sir  Toots  Stacey, 
Sir  Whacker  Hodge,  and  Sir  Mobey 
Baldwin — gave  the  new  member  tlie 
right  hand  of  fellowship  with  em- 
barrassed gravity.  They  stood  about 
awkwardly,  adjusted  their  neckties, 
and  wondered  how  much  hay  was  in 
the  barn  or  where  the  cow  lane  led. 
At  command  of  Sir  Francis  Willett 
they  performed  feats  of  strength, 
wrestled,  ran  races,  and  boxed  fiercely 
for  the  benefit  of  Sir  Charlie  Thomas, 
whose  blue  eyes  blazed  with  ecstasy. 
He  was  one  of  them,  a  Sir  Knight, 
member  of  a  distinguished  company. 
He  became  almost  as  complacent  as 
Francis.  Once  more  the  lovely  faint 
flush  came  in  his  small  oval  face. 

When  it  was  over  and  Martha  had 
carried  him  oiif  to  bed,  she  was  afraid. 

"He's  so  excited,"  she  said.  "I  guess 
he'll  be  a  long  time  goin'  to  sleep.  I 
hope  he  don't  take  any  harm  from  it." 

Sam  Thomas  was  very  solemn  at 
bedtime.  He  sat  moodily,  examining 
his  stockinged  toes,  which  he  curled 
thoughtfully.  When  he  looked  up, 
Martha  saw  that  there  were  deep,  hag- 
gard lines  in  his  face,  a  great  longing 
ing  in  his  eyes. 

"My  God,  Martha!"  he  said.  "He 
thinks  he's  goin'  to  get  well  and  walk 
and  race  and  carry  on  as  they  did.  He 
thinks  he'll  be  like  them  big  strong 
boys." 

The  Boss  bowed  his  head  in  his  great 
rough  hands ;  the  strong  shoulders 
shook  terribly. 

"And  it's  all  my  doin',"  he  moaned. 
"All  my  doin'.  My  poor  little  feller, 
my  poor  little  boy!  Your  father  did 
that  to  you." 

Martha,  taking  down  her  hair  by 
the  dresser,  turned  toward  Sam.  Just 
for  a  flashing  instant  there  glowed  in 
her  eyes  a  small  harsh  light  of  resent- 
ment, of  blame.  She  knew  that  what 
the  Boss  said  was  true.  But  she  went 
and  dropped  on  the  bedside  and  threw 
an  arm  across  his  bent  neck. 

"Don't,  Sam,  dear,  please  don't,"  she 
said.     "I  can't  bear  it.     It  was  an — an 
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accident.  Don't  blame  yourself ;  it's 
past  and  done  and  it  can't  be  helped. 
I  never  blamed  you,  did  I?" 

"Not  a  word.  Marthy,  never  a  whis- 
per. I  always  wonder  how  you've  kept 
from  hatin'  me." 

"Hush,  dear,"  said  Martha.  "You're 
makin'  it  up  to  him  every  day  you 
live." 

"Makin'  it  up!  If  I  only  could,  't 
would  give  him  back  his  legs.  That's 
the  only  way,  and  Lord  knows  it's  for- 
ever too  late,  too  late." 

He  finished  undressing,  fixed  the 
windows,  and  went  dully  to  bed, 
where  he  lay  far  into  the  night  with- 
out sleeping. 

On  the  way  back  to  town  Mr.  Wil- 
lett  made  inquiry. 

"Who  did  you  say  that  black-eyed 
little  girl  was,  Francis?" 

"That's  Mary  Alice  Brown." 
"She's  a  quiet  little  thing  and  quite 
pretty.      She's   your   Young   Lady   of 
the  Wash  Wagon,  eh?" 
"Yes,   father." 

"I    suppose    her    people    are    pretty 
poor.  Do  you  think  we  could  help  them 
any?     That  seems  to  be  the  object  of 
this  Galahad  business." 
Francis  laughed. 

"I  tried  to  give  her  half  a  dollar 
once;  she  got  awful  mad.  I  guess  she's 
proud." 

"She  has  brains,"  said  Willett  pere. 
"She's  spunky.  Who's  her  father?" 
"She  never  told  me." 
"H'm!  Mother  takes  in  washing; 
little  girl  delivers  the  goods.  Looks 
bad.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  them, 
boy,  and  let  me  know.  I  like  that  little 
girl.  Pity  she  doesn't  belong  to 
Thomas.  He's  a  thrifty  chap,  seems 
prosperous.  How  he  worships  that 
child  of  his !  Charlie's  lucky  to  have  a 
good  father  like  that." 

"Any  boy's  lucky  to  have  a  good 
father,"  said  Francis.  He  slipped  a 
hand  into  that  of  Mr.  Willett. 

"Find  out  where  your  mother  buys 
her  eggs  and  butter,"  said  his  father. 


Chapter  VII 

A  MATTER  OF  GRAVITY 

"Mary  Alice,  you're  gettin'  fat,," 
said  Charlie  Thomas.  "What'd  I  tell 
you  'bout  the  country?  If  you'd  stay 
here  long  enough,  you'd  get  as  healthy 
as  me;  wouldn't  she,  Boss?" 

"She  would  if  lots  of  fresh  milk  and 
good  air  is  worth  anything,"  replied 
Sam.  "Still,  she's  got  to  get  pretty 
husky  'fore  she's  anything  like  you, 
old  feller." 

The  children  had  just  come  out  into 
the  orchard,  and  the  young  morning 
sun  filtered  down  through  the  trees, 
dappling  the  still  dewy  ground  with 
dancing  patterns  of  gold.  One  sensed 
the  hint  of  autumn.  It  was  in  the 
slant  of  sunbeams,  in  the  odors  of 
maturing  vegetation,  of  ripening  fruit. 
Some  crystalline  quality  of  the  air 
seemed  to  sharpen  the  sight,  for  every- 
thing visible  took  on  distinctness  of 
outline,  and  colors  had  a  contrasty 
vividness. 

"This  is  just  about  the  bestest  day 
I  ever  saw,"  began  Charlie ;  then 
"Oouch !" 

"What's  the  matter,  Charlie?"  asked 
Mary  Alice. 

"I  guess  I'm  not  Sir  Charlie,"  said 
the  little  boy,  rubbing  the  top  of  his 
head  ruefully.  "I  guess  I'm  Sir 
Isaac." 

Mary  Alice  looked  puzzled,  and 
Charlie  burst  out  laughing. 

"Didn't  you  never  hear  about  that?" 
he  cried.    "Why,  Sir  Isaac  Newton — " 

"Was  he  a  Galahad  Knight?"  asked 
Mary  Alice. 

"I  don't  know.  You  mean  'cause  he 
was  a  'sir'?  I  don't  think  he  lived 
quite  that  long  ago ;  but  anyway,  he 
was  awful  smart.  He  discovered  the 
law  of  gravity." 

"The  law  of  what?" 

"Of  gravity.  Don't  you  know  what 
the  law  of  gravity  is?  The  Boss  says 
it's  'The  higher  they  go,  the  harder 
they  fall.'  But  he  laughs  when  he  says 
that,  so  I  guess  he's  sort  of  makin'  fun 
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of  me.     Mother  read  it  to  me  out  of  a 

book." 

"     But  you  said,"  began  Mary  Alice, 

"you   .said   thi,s   Mr.   Newton — " 

"Well.  I'll  tell  you,"  Charlie  went 
on,  his  eyes  twinkling ;  "a  apple  fell 
on  my  head.  Didn't  you  see  it?  That 
was  what  I  hollered  'ooch'  for.  Well, 
that  made  me  think  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton. He  was  an  English  feller.  One 
day  when  he  was  sittin'  under  a  tree  a 
apple  fell,  plunk,  right  on  his  head ; 
so  he  discovered  the  law  of  gravity." 

"I  don't  think  that  was  very  smart," 
said  Mary  Alice  stubbornly.  "I  don't 
think  that  was  any  smarter  than  you. 
Anybody  'most  can  have  an  apple  hit 
'em  on  the  head." 

"That  isn't  the  point,  Mary  Alice," 
argued  the  little  boy.  "My  mother 
says  the'  was  prob'ly  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple that  apples  fell  on,  or  somethin' 
— yes,  thousands  and  thousands.  But 
nobody  had  sense  enough  to  see  what 
it  meant." 

"I  guess  it  meant  they  had  a  lump 
on  'em ;  but  say,  Charlie-bov.  I  guess 
I  understand  you.  The  other  day  I 
heard  somebody  say  a  certain  person 
'wouldn't  tumble  if  a  safe  fell  on 
'em.'  " 

It  was  now  Charlie's  turn  to  look 
puzzled. 

"I  sh'd  think  anybody  would, 
though — unless  maybe  it  was  old 
Herculuss." 

"Well,"  said  Mary  Alice,  laughing, 
"that  means  'understand.'  It  means 
it  takes  an  awful  lot  to  make  sonic 
folks  sec  a  thing." 

"That's  it.  that's  it,"  cried  Charlie 
delightedlv :  "that's  it  exactly.  A  little 
apple  fallin'  out  of  a  tree  made  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  see  that  there  was  a  rea- 
son, and  the  reason  was  gravity.  I 
got  a  nature  book  that  splains  all  about 
it.  Gravity  is  what  makes  things  fall 
to  the  earth,  and  the  center  of  gravity 
is  the  middle  of  the  earth." 

Mary  Alice  was  twelve  and  Charlie 
Thomas  seven,  but  the  girl  marveled 
at  so  much  erudition. 


"My  goodness.  Charlie,  you  know 
an  awful  lot  for  a  little  boy,"  she  said. 
"That's  somethin'  I  never  heard 
about." 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  little  boy,  "I 
guess  I  don't  ktjTOw's  much  'as  'you 
think.  I  know  what  my  mummee  tells 
me  and  what  you  read  me  out  of  books. 
I  can't  read  nearly  so  good  as  you, 
Mary  Alice.  It's  just  wonderful  how 
you  read  all  the  big  words  as  careless, 
like  they  wasn't  anv  harder'n  'cat'  and 
'dog.'  " 

"But  I'm  lots  older  than  you." 

"I've  had  some  'vantages,  though," 
said  Charlie.  "I  get  heaps  of  time  to 
think.  When  the  other  boys  and  girls 
are  runnin'  around,  hollerin'  and 
playin'.  I'm  thinkin'." 

"Well,  it's  luckv  you  don't  have  to 
have  somethin'  fall  on  your  head  to 
start  vou  thinkin',  like  that  Newton 
feller,"  said  Mary  Alice,  judicial!}'. 
"The'  was  a  boy  in  my  school  last 
year  that  had  a  doller  watch,  a  second- 
hand one.  Every  once  in  a  while  it 
would  stop.  He'd  wind  it  and  wind 
it,  and  it  wouldn't  run  'til  he  shook  it 
real  hard  or  thumped  it  against  his  leg. 
Then  it  would  go  pretty  good.  He 
said  it  never  lost  more'n  an  hour  a 
day.  Do  vou  s'pose  Mr.  Newton's 
lirains  worked  that  way?" 

Charlie  laughed,  but  looked  puzzled. 
He  knew  just  what  he  wanted  to  say, 
but  he  didn't  know  how  to  sav  it. 

"You're  the  funniest  girl,"  he  said. 
"I  wish  I  could  splain.  Well,  it's  this 
way.  All  the  thoughts  most  of  us 
think  is  old  ones  that  other  people  have 
thought  before.  My  father  says  so. 
He  says  the'  wasn't  no  trolley  cars  a 
hundred  years  ago.  Now  wouldn't 
that  be  dreadful — just  think,  if  the' 
wasn't  any  cars  you  wouldn't  ever  have 
come  to  see  me,  or  vour  mother  or  lit- 
tle Dicky,  and  I  wouldn't  been  a  Gala- 
had Knight^  Well,  the  man  that 
thought  of  the  trolley  car,  he  thought 
of  somethin*  nobody  else  had  ever — " 

"I  wonder  what  hit  liiiii  in  the  h?ad," 
grinned  Mary  Alice. 
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"I  know,"  said  Charlie,  without  a 
smile. 

"What?"  Mary  Alice  was  off  her 
guard. 

"An  idea!" 

Both  children  shrilled  with  laugher. 

"You're  the  greatest  boy  I  ever 
saw,"  said  Mary  Alice.  "Say,  can  you 
tell  me  something  else?  If  this  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  invented  gravity,  that 
makes  things  fall  down,  what  made 
the  apple  fall  before  gravity  was  in- 
vented?" 

"Oh,  Mary  Alice,  he  didn't  invent 
gravity;  he  discovered  it.  He  just 
found  out  ivhy  it  was  that  things  hafl 
always  been  fallin"  and  always  would, 
whenever  they  got  a  chance.  He  didn't 
invent  an\1:liing.  God  invented 
gravity." 

"Oh,"  said  Mary  Alice.  Of  course 
she  had  been  more  than  half  in  fun 
when  she  questioned  Charlie.  She 
loved  to  watch  his  earnest  face,  to  note 
its  sparkling  animation  when  he  talked. 
She  hesitated  to  prolong  the  present 
discussion,  however.  Her  idea  of  God 
was  not  particularly  vivid,  certainly 
not  intimate.  He  undoubtedly  did  in- 
vent the  law  of  gravitation,  along  with 
a  great  many  other  forces  and  pro- 
cesses which  she  understood  no  better. 
It  was  this  larger  work  which  she  had 
supposed  occupied  His  entire  time,  to 
the  exclusion  of  such  small  matters  as 
little  girls  whose  fathers  beat  them  or 
little  boys  with  useless  legs.  Only  lately 
had  she  begun  to  suspect  that  He  really 
paid  any  attention  to  these  lesser 
details. 

"That's  what  makes  me  know  my 
legs  are  goin'  to  get  well."  said  the 
little  boy.  "Anybody  that  can  do  the 
things  God  does  can  fix  up  one  little 
pair  of  legs  :  don't  you  think  so?" 

"I — I  don't  see  why  not."  was  about 
as  far  as  Mary  Alice  cared  to  commit 
herself;  and  3-ct,  somehow,  she  felt  a 
curious,  awakening  thrill.  She  had 
heard  at  the  mission  Sunday  school 
some  assurance  concerning  the  faith 
that  could  remove  mountains.  It  did 
not  come  home  to  her,  for  the  simple 


reason  that  she  had  no  such  engineer- 
ing problem  confronting  her.  A  faith 
that  would  remove  black-and-blue 
spots  would  have  appealed  to  her  as 
more  practical. 

She  looked  at  the  little  cripple  and 
loved  him,  and  decided  that,'  with  his 
affliction,  he  had  something  which  peo- 
pit_  M'ith  all  their  arms  and  legs  usually 
did  not  have ;  and  it  occurred  to  her 
that  many  of  them  might  well  ex- 
change arms  and  legs  for  it. 

Mary  Alice  did  not  know  it,  but  she 
was  realizing  that  the  thing  which 
Charlie  had  that  lots  of  people  had  not 
was  consciousness  of  soul  ownership. 
"\\'hat  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own 
soul?"  How  does  one  lose  a  soul? 
By  not  finding  that  one  has  it. 

Charlie  Thomas  expounded  a  high 
jihilosopliy  when  he  told  the  story  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  And  he  did  not 
quite  "sense"  the  parallel  in  his  own 
case,  wherein  his  own  affliction  had 
played  the  part  of  the  apple,  although 
he  said  it  did  give  him  lots  of  time  to 
"think." 

Mary  Alice  Brown  was  always  get- 
ting into  these  interesting  discussions 
with  Charlie,  and  in  the  few  days  of 
her  acquaintance  with  him  she  was 
changing  her  outlook  upon  life.  She 
had  helped  make  the  little  boy  a  Gala- 
had Knight ;  that  is,  she  had  helped 
him  cr}-tstallize  some  of  his  blessed 
ideals  into  something  tangible — or,  let 
us  say,  she  had  given  him  a  handle  to 
grasp  them  by.  And  straightway  this 
knight  had  extended  to  lier  the  strong 
right  hand  of  his  knightly  profession. 

She  wondered  vaguely  just  how  this 
was  happening.  Then  she  saw  that  it 
happened  to  everybody  who  knew 
Charlie.  It  was  something  more  than 
merel}-  "cheering  up."  In  Charlie's 
life  affairs  were  always  going  to  be 
liettcr  than  they  were  because  God  in- 
tended it.  The  world  is  said  to  be 
growing  better  all  the  time ;  but  it 
wouldn't  be  unless  a  great  many  peo- 
ple believed  it.  There  appeared  to  be 
vcr\'  little  of  the  "oh,  well,  it  might  be 
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ever  so  much  worse"  in  Charlie's  phil- 
osophy, but  rather  the  serene,  undoubt- 
ing  confidence  in  God.  He  was  always 
looking  ahead,  with  his  bright  eyes 
fixed  on  the  mountains  of  Faith  and 
Hope,  just  as  he  would  sit  and  gaze  off 
across  coitntry  at  the  blue  hills  and  say 
to  himself:  "Some  day  I'm  goin'  to 
climb  up  there." 

Francis  Willett  came  out  again,  this 
time  by  himself.  He  arrived  quite 
early  in  the  morning  and  announced 
his  intention  of  staying  all  day.  The 
chauffer  set  down  a  great  basket  of 
fruit  by  the  side  door  before  backing 
his  car  to  the  road. 

"I'll  go  home  about  five,"  said 
Francis.  "I  can  come  on  the  trolley 
if  mother  wants  to  use  the  car." 

"All  right,"  the  man  agreed.  "If 
I'm  not  here  pretty  near  five,  you'll 
know  I'm  not  coming."  He  disap- 
peared toward  Sheffield  in  a  big  dust 
cloud. 

"Hullo.  Sir  Charlie,"  greeted 
Francis.  "Here's  some  fruit  for  you. 
Hullo.  Mary  Alice.  Oh,  'sense  me — 
Ladv  Marv  .Mice,  I  meant." 

"Francis,"  said  Mary  Alice,  "what's 
gravity?" 

"Gravity?  Oh,  gravity.  Well, 
gravity  is — is — gravity  is — anything 
that's  solemn  or — or  cross.  F'r 
instance,  when  I  don't  know  my 
geog-anhv  lesson,  the  teacher  looks  at 
me  with  gravity." 

He  smiled  comolacently,  as  one  who 
should  sav;  "You  see?  Yon  can't 
stick  me." 

Mary  Alice  turned  to  Charlie. 

"It  isn't,  is  it,  Charlie?"  she  said. 

"But,  Francis,  the  book  said,"  re- 
joined Charlie,  "that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  what  made 
thing's  fall.'" 

"Well,"  Francis  said  smiling,  "when 
she  looks  at  me  that  way,  my  spirits 
fall.     How's  that?" 

"No,  that  isn't  it,"  Charlie  declared. 

"I  don't  seem  to  know  anything 
about  this  Sir  Isaac  chap,"  said 
Francis.  "What  did  he  say  gravity 
was  ?" 


"He  said  it  was  what  makes  things 
fall — what  makes  'em  heavy." 

"Well,  I  guess  we  can  straighten 
that  out,  then,  Charlie.  The  other  day 
in  a  book  I  was  reading  it  said  the 
hero  frowned  heavily.  Now  if  any- 
body frowned  heavily — my  teacher 
did — they'd  be  looking  with  gravity, 
wouldn't  they — that  is,  if  gravity  makes 
things  heavy." 

"Somebody  must  'a'  dropped  a 
whole  peck  of  apples  on  your  head, 
Francis  Willett,"  cried  the  little  boy. 
"My  land,  but  you  do  think  just 
grand." 

The  children  passed  most  of  the 
forenoon  in  the  orchard,  talking  of  this 
and  that,  viewing  the  increasingly 
successful  efforts  of  little  Dick  Brown 
to  walk,  discussing  the  honors  and 
duties  of  a  Galahad  Knight.  Francis 
showed  his  companions  some  marvel- 
ous feats  of  strength  and  agilitv,  using 
a  tree  limb  for  a  trapeze.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  demonstrations  the 
limb  broke  and  Francis  landed  on  his 
shoulders  in  the  dirt,  with  a  thump 
that  iarred  him  all  over. 

"Gosh  !"  he  cried,  honoing  about  and 
holding  his  jaw  with  both  hands. 

"Goodness.  Francis,"  the  children 
inquired  anxiouslv,  "are  you  hurt,  are 
you  killed  or  anvthing?" 

"Bi'  m'  hung,"  he  said. 

"You  what?" 

"Bi'  m'  himg,  bi'  m'  hung!"  He 
continued  to  hop  about,  groaning  dole- 
fully. 

Mary  Alice  looked  at  Charlie,  whose 
face  was  alive  with  sympathy  and  dis- 
tress. Then  she  went  to  Francis  and 
put  her  hands  on  his  arm. 

"Poor  old  Francis,"  she  said  :  "I'm 
so  sorry.     What  was  it  vou  said?" 

"I  hav  I  bi'  my  hung,"  mumbled  the 
injured  acrobat.  He  spat  out  a  drop 
or  two  of  blood. 

"Oh,  I  know."  said  Charlie.  "He 
hit  his  tongue." 

"A'  ri.gh',  I  bi'  m'  hun.g." 

In  another  minute  Francis  regained 
the  power  of  coherent  speech. 

"It  hurt  terrible.  I  tell  vou.     Didn't 
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you  ever  bite  your  tongue?  It's  awful." 

"I  sh'd  thought  you'd  broke  your 
lU'ck,"  said  Mary  Ahce.  "I  was  scared; 
my  heart  went  right  into  my  throat." 

"Pooh,  that's  nothing!"  h'rancis 
waved  a  dei)recating  Iiand  toward  th_- 
tree.  "That  wasn't  high;  I  couhl  fall 
ten  times  as  far  as  that  and  never  hurt 
nie :  only  I  bit  my  tongue,  that's  all." 

"What  do  you  s'pose  made  that  old 
limb  break,  I'd  like  to  know?"  asked 
Alary  Alice. 

"I  know,"  cried  Charlie. 

"What?"  Francis  asked.  "It  wasn't 
my — " 

"Gravity,"  said  Charlie,  grinning. 

"Ho,"  jerred  Francis  good-humor- 
edly,  "'think  you're  smart,  don't  you? 
Guess  we  better  call  you  Sir  Isaac 
after  this,  hey?" 

After  dinner,  when  Charlie  took  his 
nap,  Mary  Alice  and  Francis  wandered 
away  from  the  house,  along  the  cow 
lane,  and  through  the  pasture  lot,  until 
they  camo  to  the  old  mill  road  leading 
to  the  pond.  Here  stood  an  ancient, 
long-idle  grist-mill.  The  log  dam,  its 
sloping  upstream  side  thickly  lineil 
w  ith  mud  and  sawdust,  held  back  the 
waters  of  a  tiny  pond,  surfaced  with 
the  broad  disks  of  lily  pads.  The  water 
tinkled  lazily  through  the  leaky  sluice 
gate,  and  the  old  mill  seemed  to  sleep 
placidly  among  the  alders. 

"This  is  awful  pretty,  don't  you 
think  so?"  asked  Mary  Alice,  as  they 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  dam. 

"You  bet  it's  pretty.  Say.  let's  fish 
for  shiners.     Got  a  pin?" 

The  boy  produced  a  piece  of  string. 
cut  a  slim  pole  from  a  clump  of  yellow 
birches,  caught  a  tiny  grasshopper,  and 
became  at  once  a  sportsman.  The 
shiners  were  curious,  but  elusive. 

"Look  out,  Francis,  you'll  fall  in," 
called  Mary  Alice ;  for  her  compan- 
ion was  creeping  out  along  the  dam. 

"This  isn't  dangerous.  Come  on. 
I'll  let  you  fish.  The  shiners  are  big- 
ger out  here — gracious,  Mary  Alice, 
here's  a  tremendous  big — something. 
I  bet  it's  a  trout.    Come  on  out." 


Out  Mary  Alice  was  timid.  She 
stood  on  the  bank  and  watched  Francis 
interestedly.  What  a  nice  boy,  she 
thought.  He  could  do  'most  anything  ; 
he  wasn't  afraid.  The  old  rotting 
planks  along  tlie  lii]i  of  the  dam  might 
crumlile  under  fmit  anil  -end  him  into 
the  pond,  Init  he  went  boldly  on.  It 
was  fine  to  be  so  brave. 

Francis  reached  the  far  end  of  the 
dam,  where  the  mill  was  built.  The 
dam  abutted  upon  a  great  square  box 
of  planking — the  flume.  At  the  bot- 
to)n  of  the  flume  the  mill  wheel  was 
set.  To  start  the  mill,  the  miller  re- 
leased the  wheel,  which  immedately 
began  to  spin  under  pressure  of  the 
great  weight  of  water  in  the  flume.  Of 
course  it  hadn't  been  done  for  years, 
and  it  was  doubtful  if  rust  and  the 
debris  of  time  had  not  by  now  so 
clogged  the  mechanism  that  it  would 
no  longer  work.  The  water  in  the 
flume  was  about  ten  feet  deep. 

Francis  reached  the  flume,  whose 
boxlike  sides  stood  three  or  four  feet 
higher  than  the  dam.  The  boy  drew 
himself  up  and  sat  comfortably  upon 
a  loose  plank  which  lay  across  the 
flume. 

"Come  on  over  here,  Mar_\-  .Mice,'' 
he  called.  "I  can  see  lots  of  fish.  Oh, 
look,  I  got  one — " 

He  jerked  suddenly  upon  his  pole, 
and  something  shiny  fluttered  in  the 
air  at  the  end  of  his  line.  But  the 
rotten  plank  could  not  support  so  much 
excited,  wriggling  boy  and  gave  way. 
Mary  Alice  saw  Francis's  heels  go 
up. and  then  he  disappeared  suddenly 
into  the  big  box. 

Mary  Alice's  heart  gave  a  jump. 
She  screamed,  but  that  did  no  good. 
There  was  nobody  to  hear  her.  She 
could  not  run  and  bring  help  before 
Francis  could  drown.  And  she  did  not 
dare  to  go  out  on  the  treacherous  old 
dam.  One  foolish  word  kept  running- 
through  her  head  :  "Gravity,  gravity, 
gravity."  Gravity  had  played  Francis 
two  tricks  that  day. 

Suddenlv    little    Charlie    Thomas's 
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lovely  oval  face  and  big  brave  eyes 
floated  into  Mary  Alice's  mind.  "Any- 
body that  does  the  things  God  does 
can  fix  up  a  little  pair  of  legs — " 

Mary  Alice  stepped  out  on  the  shaky 
planking  and  began  the  passage  of  the 
dam.  If  she  could  get  over  to  the 
fli;me,  she  could  save  the  boy  strug- 
gling in  the  water.  Anybody  who  couhl 
do  the  things  that  God  did  could  help 
her  to  avoid  the  holes  and  weaker 
places ;  she  thrilled  with  that  idea  and 
was  no  longer  afraid. 

Francis's  fishing  pole  had  fallen  upon 
the  dam.  alongside  the  flume  box. 
Mary  Alice  picked  it  up;  then  she 
looked  down  into  the  flume,  where  it 
was  so  dark  that  her  eyes,  adjusted  to 
the  strong  sunlight,  at  first  refused  to 
serve  her.  But  she  heard  a  cough  and 
a  splash. 

"Here  I  am,  Francis,"  she  called. 
She  thrust  the  butt  end  of  the  fishing 
pole  down  into  the  gloom,  through 
which  now  she  dimly  discerned  a  white 
face. 

Francis  was  a  weak  swimmer.  His 
clothes  and  heavy  shoes  hampered  him. 
The  slippery  sides  of  the  flume  box 
offered  no  sustaining  hold. 

"Grab  that,"  called  Mary  Alice. 
Francis  grasped  the  fishing  rod.  "Now 
you   won't   drown." 

'I  was — was  'most  ready  to  sink," 
choked  Francis.  "I  swallowed  a  lot 
of  water.  1  haven't  any  breath  left ; 
Fll  be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

He  clung  to  the  fishing  pole,  keep- 
ing only  his  head  above  water.  Thus 
the  water  sustained  most  of  his 
weight. 

"I  could  hold  you  like  this  a  long 
time,"  said  Mary  Alice ;  "but  who's 
goin'  to  pull  you  out?  Besides,  you'll 
be  froze." 

Francis's  teeth  were  chattering  al- 
ready. 

"If  I  could  get  hold  of  your  hand, 
I  might  pull  myself  up  the  side,"  he 
said. 

Mary  Alice  leaned  far  over  and  ex- 
tended her  right  hand  toward  the  boy, 


sliding  it  along  the  pole.  Francis  drew 
himself  out  of  water  and  reached  up 
until  he  caught  her  hand.  The  strain 
of  his  weight  increased  greatly  as  he 
lost  the  lift  of  the  water. 

"Can  you  stand  it?"  he  asked. 

"Come  on,"  said  the  little  girl,  al- 
though the  edge  of  the  flume  was  al- 
ready cutting  cruelly,  and  her  arm  felt 
as  if  it  would  pull  out.  "Come  on." 
She  gritted  her  teeth.  Anybody  who 
could  do  the  things  God  did  could  help 
a  little  girl  keep  her  friend  from 
drowning.  "Come  on,  get  your — get 
your  other — other  hand  up — there — " 

Francis  had  now  hold  of  both  her 
arms,  and  the  fishing  pole  had  dropped 
into  the  water.  It  was  that  or  noth- 
ing. As  the  boy  pulled  himself  up, 
Mary  Alice  managed  to  seize  his  coat. 
His  feet  kicked  and  slipped  upon  the 
smooth  flume  sides ;  there  was  no  toe 
hold,  no  sufficient  crack  or  protruding 
nail — yes.  a  bolt  with  a  nut  on  it  caught 
the  sole  of  Francis's  shoe.  This  was 
about  a  foot  under  water.  The  boy  put 
forth  all  his  strength  and  pulled  him- 
self up  until  he  could  get  a  hand  on 
the  top  edge  of  the  flume  wall.  Mary 
Alice  was  sure  her  arms  would  part 
company  with  her  shoulders.  Now, 
relieved  of  that  strain,  she  took  a  new 
grip  on  his  wet  coat  and  tugged 
sturdily  as  he  drew  himself  up  until 
he  could  hook  his  elbows  over  the  edge. 
Then  he  threw  a  leg  across  the  top 
plank,  and  she  knew  she  had  saved 
him. 

Both  children  were  tucked  away  in 
bed  on  their  return  to  the  farmhouse, 
Francis  because  his  clothes  had  to  be 
dried,  and  Mary  Alice  because  she 
was   half-ill   from   fright   and   strain. 

"She's  the  bestest  Galahad  of  us  all 
— the  Ijest  in  the  world,"  cried  Charlie. 
"My  goodness,  wasn't  that  just  the 
bravest  thing?  I  bet  Mr.  Willett  will 
think  Mary  Alice  is  the  splendidest 
girl !"  He  exhausted  his  available 
supply  of  superlatives  and  began 
again.  His  cheeks  glowed  with  the 
hieh  color  of  excitement. 
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Wlien  Francis,  wrapped  in  a  big 
overcoat  of  Sam's,  left  at  five,  he  called 
from  his  seat  beside  the  chanfifer  :  "I've 
had  the  dandiest  time  today,  and  I've 
learned  all  about  a  very  import'nt  sub- 
ject." 

"What's  that?"  asked  Sam.  "Not 
to  go  near  old  rotten  mill  dams?" 

"No,"  said  Francis,  "gravity!" 


/ 
of    being 
Charlie 


Next  morning,  instead 
moved  out  into  the  orchard, 
asked  that  his  chair  be  placed  beside 
Mary  Alice's  bed ;  for  the  little  girl 
was  bruised  and  lame,  and  Martha  in- 
sited  that  a  day  in  bed  would  do  her 
good.  Mrs.  Brown  took  Dicky  out 
to  see  the  "moolies." 

"I  wish'd  I  could  think  of  somethin' 
to  do  to  amuse  you,  Mary  Alice,"  said 
Charlie.  "I  can't  read  good  enough. 
I  know!  'I'll  draw  you  some  pitchers. 
Mummee !" 

"Yes.  dear?" 

"Can  I  have  a  pencil  and  paper?  I 
want  to  amuse  Mary  Alice." 

"I  guess  you'll  amuse  her,  all  right," 
said  Martha,  producing  tiie  articles. 
"He  draws  just  the  cutest  things,  Mary 
Alice.  Haven't  you  seen  him  do  it 
}'et?    Well,  you  just  watch." 

Charlie  fell  to  work,  his  paper  rest- 
ing on  the  back  of  an  old  geography. 

"There."  he  said,  "that's  a  cow." 

"Is  it?"  asked  Mary  Alice. 

"'Course  it  is;  you've  got  it  upside 
down." 

"Oh,"  said  the  invalid :  "that's 
pretty  good.  Le's  see  you  make  a 
house,  with  a  man  and  a  dog  goin'  into 
it,  with  three  strokes  of  your  pencil." 

"Golly,"  said  Charlie,  "that's  an  old 
one ;  only  I  make  him  a  soldier.  That 
little  crook  makes  the  bay'net  of  his 
gU3i.     Now  I'll  do  you  an  engine." 

He  went  on,  exemplifying  his  art 
to  the  great  entertainment  of  his 
friend.  Then  he  gave  her  ,a  little 
sketch  without  comment. 


"Who's  that?" 

"Why,  good  gracious,  it's  Francis 
Willett.  It  looks  just  like  him;  now 
do  one  of  me." 

Charlie  bent  his  brows  and  puck- 
ered his  nose.  He  scrutinized  the  face 
on  the  pillow. 

"Turn  to  one  side,''  he  said.  "I 
have  to  make  'em  all  profiles.  Good- 
ness, Mary  Alice,  your  nose  is  awful 
straight,  and  just  a  little  curve  makes 
your  lips.  Now,  isn't  that  pretty? 
You're  a  turrible  pretty  girl,  I  guess. 
I  never  noticed  it  'til  I  came  to  draw 
you." 

Marv  Alice  took  the  sketch. 

"Do" I  look  like  that?  Really?  Oh, 
it's  lovely.  Oh,  Charlie,  how'd  you 
ever  learn  it  ?    A  little  boy  like  )'ou  !" 

"I  don't  know,  I  just  try  it  some- 
times, when  I  feel  like  it.  ']\Tost  al- 
ways I  make  'em  look  awful — notiiin' 
like  the  folks  at  all.  Then  once  in  a 
while  I  get  one  that  looks  like  this. 
I'm  nracticin^-  quite  a  a:ood  deal ;  but  a 
cow's  horns  is  awful  hard  to  get  put 
o"  to  his  head  where  thev  belonar,  and 
when  I  try  to  make  a  kittv.  it  alwavs 
looks  like  a  dog.  I'm  glad  vou  think 
this  one  of  you  is  nice,  and  you  can 
keen  it  to  show  how  von  looked  when 
you  were  a  little  girl.     Here's  me." 

He  produced  a  hideous  caricature 
of  himself,  with  prodigious  ringlets, 
"Teat  staring  eyes,  and  a  wide  m.outh 
like  a   jack-o'-lantern. 

"The  Boss  savs  it  looks  exactly  the 
wav  I  do."  he  said.  "Look  at  the 
curls.  Le's  take  vours  and  mine  and 
h-iv(^  'em  framed  together." 

"Don't.  Charlie,"  protested  Mary 
.Mice;  "I  think  vou're  horrid.  You 
'~an  make  a  lovelv  picture  of  yourself, 
I  believe.     Do  it.  will  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  little  hov,  "I'd  rather 
do  somethin'  interestin',  like  a  duck  or 
a — a — boy  fallin'  in  the  mill  pond. 
See,  Marv  Alice,  this  is  water, 
splashin'.     And  this  is  a  fish." 


(to  be  continued.) 
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Manti  North  Ward  Sunday  School  Rendering  Special  Exercises, 
Decoration  Day,  1915. 


A  View  of  the  Manti  Temple 


As  Seen  Sunday, 

'J"he  Manti  North  W'ard  Sunday 
School  met  for  exercises  on  the  steps 
lending  up  to  the  Temple.  A  short 
piogram  was  given  in  place  of  the  reg- 
tdar  class  work. 

It  was  Decoration  Day,  and  just 
west  of  the  Temple,  in  fidl  view,  was 
the  beautiful  jNIanti  cemetery  with  its 
graves  strewn  with  flowers.  The  rest- 
ing place  of  the  dead ;  the  Temple 
where  work  of  eternal  value  is  per- 
formed for  those  gone  to  the  beyond : 
these  thoughts  in  conjunction  gave  in- 
spiration to  the  speakers  and  solemnity 
to  the  occasion. 

.\fter  the  opening  exercises  the 
school  filed  into  the  reception  room  of 
the  Temple  where  the  Sacrament  was 
impressively  administered. 

An  out-of-doors  Sunday  School  un- 
der such  conditions  is  higlilv  success- 
ful. 


May  30.  1915 

THE    TE.MPLE    AT    SUNSET 

(As  seen  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  First 
Intermediate  Department,  from  a  ranch 
nortlnvest  of  tlie  city.) 

As  I  stand  in  the  door  at  sunset 
And  eastward  turn  my  gaze, 

i\Iy  eyes  behold  an  edifice 
\Miich  seems  to  be  all  ablaze. 

As  I  stand  with  eyes  fixed  upon  it 
Amazed  at  the  splendor  thereon. 

The  sun  sinks  behind  the  mountain 
And  the  gleaming  light  is  gone. 

It    stands    with    its    towers    reaching 
Heavenward, 

Its  base  on  that  beautiful  hill  : 
The  mountains  rise  high  behind  it, 

And  my  being  with  joy  doth  fill. 

Edn.\  Tuttle. 
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1916. 

Onr  Jubilee  is  ended.  We  have 
close  1  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  now,  with  the  year  1916. 
enter  into  the  second  half  of  our  cen- 
tui-}'.  We  hoped  that  our  Jubilee  Year 
would  tell  of  better  thing's  in  the 
world's  bistor\-  than  have  been  record- 


ed ;  but  in  spite  of  the  wonderful 
progress  made  during  the  past 
fifty  years,  in  the  face  of  the  knowl- 
edge and  advancement  in  every  branch 
of  civilization,  the  world  has  just 
experienced  the  saddest  period  in  all 
its  history.  Men  and  nations  have  been 
seeing  red  and  the  lust  for  blood  has 
been  beyond  comprehension.  The 
v.-ells  of  human  sympathy  among  the 
warring  nations  seem  to  have  dried 
up :  countless  millions  have  been 
slaughtered  and  unbelievable  horrors 
have  been  perpetrated,  the  half  of 
Avhich  has  never  been  told — and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  But  even  if  we  had  the 
power  we  have  not  the  inclination  to 
detail  the  story  of  horror,  distress,  and 
hate  which  1915  has  placed  upon  the 
pages  of  history.  What  1916  will  de- 
velop no  mortal  can  tell,  but  from  pres- 
ent indications  the  worst  features  of 
the  past  year  are  likely  to  be  more  than 
duplicated  in  the  near  future.  Certain- 
ly portentious  events  are  at  our  door. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  "Jubilee"  oc- 
curred in  such  a  fateful  year ;  but  we 
are  nevertheless  grateful  that  this 
great  country  of  ours  has  been  spared 
the  terror  of  war  and  is  at  peace  with 
the  world,  and  that  the  Latter-day 
J-^aints,  especially,  in  these  vallevs  of 
the  mountains,  have  been  able  to  sing, 
''Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ;  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  And  we 
earnestly  pray  for  the  day  to  come 
soon  when  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall 
"judge  among  the  nations  and  shall  re- 
Imke  many  peoples :  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plow-shares  and 
their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;" 
when   "nation   shall   not  lift  up  sword 
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against  nation,  neither  sliall  they  learn 
war  any  more." 

While  our  hearts  are  saddened  by 
the  dire  calamities  and  distress  which 
have  overtaken  the  world,  we  must 
look  up  and  trust  in  God  to  shape  the 
outcome  for  the  ultimate  good  of  hu- 
manity. Let  us  go  forth  in  the  duties 
of  the  New  Year  with  renewed  deter- 
mination to  do  the  Lord's  service  and 
to  instil  into  the  hearts  of  the  children 
of  Zion  a  spirit  of  thankfulness  for  the 
blessings  which  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  has  brought.  Li  such  a  work 
we  wish  all  "A  Happy  New  Year." 

Making  People  Happy. 

"If  we  have  made  someone  happy 
during-  the  hours  that  have  passed 
since  the  morning  light  called  us  to  our 
tasks,  the  day  has  not  been  a  failure. 
We  may  say  that  it  has  had  its  meas- 
ure of  success  if  there  has  gone  out 
from  us  some  considerate  bit  of  living 
that  has  helped  to  put  the  song  upon 
the  lips  of  a  tired  traveler  who  was 
trembling  beneath  his  load.  It  has  been 
a  good  day  if  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  we  have  been  about  a  good 
business :  for  making  people  happy  is 
one  of  the  choicest  efiforts  we  are 
privileged  to  set  about. 

As  we  turn  from  one  duty  of  the 
day  to  another,  let  us  strive  to  acquire 
this  gentle  art  of  making  people  happy. 
It  will  come  to  us  if  we  will  let  it:  it 
will  grow  sweet  and  strong  and  secure 
in  our  lives.  It  will  teach  us  that  it  is 
not  the  rare  gifts  that  spread  the  most 
happiness,  but  the  simple  and  common 
gifts,  that  each  of  us  may  share  in." 

Gleanings. 

All  who  would  win  joy,  must  share 
it ;  happiness  was  born  a  twin. — Byron. 

Gossip  has  been  well  defined  as  put- 


ting twc.j  and  two  together,  and  making 
it  five. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of 
truth;  "It  must  be  right,  I've  done  it 
from  my  youth." — Crabbe. 

The  phrases  that  men  hear  or  repeat 
continually,  end  by  becoming  convic- 
tions and  ossify  the  organs  of  intelli- 
gence.— Goethe. 

The  highest  point  of  good  breeding 
is  to  show  a  very  nice  regard  to  your 
own  dignity,  and  with  that  in  your  own 
heart,  to  express  your  value  for  the 
man  above  you. — Steele. 

No  man  in  the  world  ever  attempted 
to  wrong  another  without  being  in- 
jured in  return, — someway,  somehow, 
sometime.  The  only  weapon  of  offense 
that  Nature  seems  to  recognize  is  the 
boomerang. — Jordan. 

He  who  has  battled  with  poverty  and 
hard  toil  will  be  found  stronger  and 
more  expert  than  he  who  could  stay  at 
home  from  the  battle,  concealed  among 
the  provision  wagons,  or  unwatchfully 
abiding  by  the  stuff. — Carlyle. 

The  last,  best  fruit  which  comes  to 
late  perfection,  even  in  the  kindliest 
soul,  is,  tenderness  toward  the  hard, 
forbearance  toward  the  un forbearing, 
warmth  of  heart  toward  the  cold, 
philanthrophy  toward  the  misanthrop- 
ic.— Richter. 

True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a 
sense  of  what  we  owe  to  Him  who 
made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature 
which  we  all  share. — It  arises  from  re- 
flection on  our  own  failings  and  wants, 
and  from  just  views  of  the  condition 
and  duty  of  men. — It  is  native  feeling 
heightened  and  improved  bv  princi])le. 
—Blair. 
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Superintendents'  Department 

General  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  O.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Richards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1916 
(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  187.) 

Prepare  our  minds  that  we  may  see 

The  beauties  of  Thy  grace ; 
Salvation  purchased  on  that  tree 

For  all  who  seek  Thy  face. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1916 
(Jas.  1:5,6.) 

"5.  If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not ;  and  it  shall  be  given  him." 

"6.  But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth 
is  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  driven  with  the  wind  and  tossed." 


THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

"If  at  the  request  of  the  superintendent 
one  of  his  assistants  conducts  the  exer- 
cises of  the  Sunday  School,  who  is  pre- 
siding— the  superintendent  or  the  assist- 
ant?" 

Occasional!}',  questions  like  this  are 
submitted  to  the  General  Sunday  School 
Union  Board,  and  their  purport  is  of  suf- 
ficient general  interest  to  merit  a  reply  in 
the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

When  the  superintendent  is  present  he 
always  presides.  In  his  absence  the  first 
assistant;  and  in  the  absence  of  both 
these,  the  second  assistant  is  the  presid- 
ing officer,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Bishopric. 

This  is  a  very  simple  matter  in  school 
government  about  which  there  should  be 
no  difficulty. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the 
superintendent  should  always  conduct 
the  exercises  of  the  school.  Indeed,  the 
best  superintendents  so  superintend  the 
work  that  the  responsibility  of  the  super- 
intendency is  divided  among  the  three. 
Tliis  division  of  responsibility  is  not  nec- 


essarily confined  to  the  three  general  di- 
visions; such  as,  (1)  General  Superinten- 
dency, (2)  Class  Work,  (3)  Duties  of 
Ofiicers;  but  frequently  the  assistant  su- 
perintendents are  called  upon  to  conduct 
the  opening  exercises  of  the  school.  This 
practice  is  to  be  commended  not  only 
because  of  the  development  that  comes 
to  the  assistant  superintendent  but  be- 
cause it  not  infrequently  proves  to  be  a 
means  of  harmony  and  unity  of  purpose 
among  the   superintendency. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assistant  super- 
intendent when  asked  to  conduct  the  ex- 
ercises should  not  arrogate  to  himself 
any  of  the  functions  or  rights  of  the  su- 
perintendent. We  have  heard  of  at  least 
one  instance  where  it  seems  the  super- 
intendency "took  turns"  in  presiding,  and 
one  of  these  assistants,  when  it  was  his 
"turn,"  assumed  all  the  powers  of  the 
presiding  officer  to  the  extent  that  he 
would  not  brook  any  suggestion,  even 
from  the  superintendent.  Of  course  it  is 
evident  that  he  grievously  erred. 

Regardless  of  whoever  conducts  the 
exercises,  the  superintendent,  when  pres- 
ent, always  is  the  presiding  officer. 
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UNIFORM     LESSON     FOR    FEBRU- 
ARY 6TH 

For  the  February  Fast  Day  the  Gen- 
eral Board  offers  uniform  exercises 
for  all  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Stake  Boards  ask 
their  schools  to  arrange  for  the  various 
exercises  in  advance.  The  lesson  for 
February  will  be  on  the  subject  of  Prayer, 
and  the  idea  is  to  have  this  topic  reflected 
in  the  general  exercises  and  carried  into 
the  class  work  for  a  brief  period,  leaving 
some  time  for  testimonies. 

The  following  is  the  program; 

General  Exercises 

1.  Organ   Music. 

2.  Singing,  "Did  you  Think  to  Pray?" 

3.  Prayer,    By  a  boy    of    fourteen    to 

twenty  years  of  age. 

4.  Singing,   "Hear  Us   Pray." 

5.  Sacrament      Gem,       "Prepare      Our 

Minds,"  etc. 

6.  Administration  of  Sacrament. 

7.  Concert   Recitation,  "If   any   of  you 

lack  wisdom,"  etc. 

8.  Song,  "Joseph  Smith's  First  Prayer." 


9.     Class  Song  or  Prayer  by  Kindergar- 
ten or  Primary  Department. 
H).     Department  Work. 

II.  Closing  Song,  "Prayer  is  the  Soul's 
Sincere   Desire." 

Outline  for  Class  Teachers 

Use  as  much  of  the  outline  as  may  be 
suitable  for  the  class. 
I.     The  True  Spirit  of  Prayer. 

(1)  "Prayer    is    the    soul's    sincere    de- 

sire uttered  or  unexpressed." 

(2)  The  Lord's  Prayer  as  an  example. 

(Repeat.) 
ir.     Why  We  Need  to  Pray. 

(1)  Effect  on  individual's  own  heart. 

(2)  In  a  general  sense.     "The  prayer  of 

the  righteous  availeth  much." 

III.  Appropriate  Prayers. 

(n   Time.   (2)   Place,   (3)   Position,   (4) 

Things  to  pray  for. 
(5)   Meetings,    (6)   Family  prayer,    (7) 

Sacrament,    (8)    Blessing   on   the 

food,  etc. 

IV.  Faith  in  Prayer. 

(1)  Instances  of  answer  to  prayer,  (the 

Prophet's  pra}fer  as  an  example). 

(2)  Testimonies  of  individual  prayer. 


Chori^ers  and  Organi^s'  Department 

!osefh  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensii;ii,  Geo.  D.  Pyper  and  Edivard  P.  Kimball 


Subjects   for  Discussion    at  the 
February  Union  Meeting 

"A  Chorister's  Responsibility." 

a.  How  best  to  conserve   the   time   in 

singing  practice  to  obtain   inter- 
est and  results. 

b.  Enthusiasm    a    necessity    if    results 

are  to  be  obtained. 

c.  Preparation  a  part  of  the  responsi- 

bility. 

d.  Power  to  compel  interest  by  living 

the    content   of   the   text.      (You 
only    give    out    that    which    you, 
yourself,  feel.) 
Questions   and   discussion. 


Devotional  Music 

1.  Aim   of   devotional   music    in    Sunday 

School, 
a.     To   create   an   atmosphere   of   wor- 
ship. 

2.  Divisions  of  devotional  music. 


a.  Prelude,    or   music    for   assembling. 

b.  Sacramental  music. 

3.  Aids    in    the    accomplishment    of    the 

aim  of  devotional  music. 

a.  Realizing  the   potency  of  music   to 

produce  calm  and  meditation 
within  the  listener. 

b.  Selecting  music  of  the  proper  char- 

acter. 

c.  Study    and    preparation    necessary. 

(Printed  music  is  more  effective 
than  your  listless  wanderings 
over  the  keys  to  fill  up  time,  be- 
cause it  represents  mature 
study.) 

d.  Avoidance  of  choosing  music  which 

will  recall  to  the  mind  thoughts 
foreign  to  our  worship.  Exam- 
ples, "The  Rosary,"  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home."  etc. 

e.  A  good  supply  of  music  which  has 

been  especially  written  for  wor- 
ship. 

4.  What  instrument   is  best   adapted   to 

produce  a  feeling  of  worship, 
a.     (i)rgan. 
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]>.     Piano. 

e.     Violin,  etc. 

d.     Benefits  derived  from  variety. 

(Note:  It  is  sug^gested  tliat  topics 
three  and  fonr  be  given  particular  atten- 
tion.) 

Choosing  Appropriate  Songs. 
By  Edward  P.  Kimball. 
In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
clioosing  of  songs  with  appropriate  texts 
or  contents  for  all  phases  of  Sunday 
School  work,  we  submit  to  the  choristers 
and  organists  a  classification  of  all  the 
songs  in  the  song  book  according  to  the 
principle  contents  of  the  words.  Under 
the  three  heads,  Opening,  Sacra- 
mental and  Closing,  will  be  found  those 
songs  which  are  most  appropriate  for 
these  divisions  of  worship.  It  will  be 
noted  that  many  of  the  songs  appear 
under  two  and  some  under  the  three 
headings,  but  the  idea  has  been  to  keep 
in  these  divisions  songs  mainly  of  a  de- 
votional character.  Those  words  which 
are  foreign  to  worship  will  be  found 
under  their  respective  heads  in  the  classi- 
fication, yet  where  each  verse  of  a  song 
treats  a  different  subject  it  has  not  al- 
ways been  possible  to  classify  it  in  full: 
but  we  believe  the  list  will  aid  our  music 
force  in  choosing  their  songs  more  ap- 
propriately. This  classification  is,  of 
course,  only  suggestive:  choristers 
should  use  their  own  good  judgment  in 
choosing  their  material. 

Classification  of  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Songs. 


Ofenhio—A,  5,  15,  20 
32,  35,  37,  39,  42.  50,  5 
62,  63,  65,  66,  75,  78 
90,  91,  93,  94,  97,  98, 
113,  114,  116.  118.  120 
135,  137,  138,  140,  144 
151,  152,  154,  155,  157 
164,  165,  167.  168,  171 
182,  186,  188.  190,  191 
204,  205,  209,  210,212, 
222  223  224  227,  228 
242,  243,  245,  249,  251, 
262,  263,  264,  268,  270, 
285,  286.  288,  289,  295, 

Sacramental — 19,  26,  27, 
71,  7Z.  80,  92,  100,  107, 
140.  157,  167,  175,  185, 
229,  237,  247,  252,  271, 


21,  23,  25,  30, 
1.  53,  54,  57,  58,  61, 
79,  80,  82,  85,  89, 
104,  106,  108,  112, 
125,  130,  133,  134, 
145,  147,  148,  149. 
158,  159,  160,  161, 
173,  176,  178.  179, 
194,  196,  197,  201, 
215a.  216,  217,  219, 
231,  238,  240,  241, 
253,  257,  259,  261, 
276,  279,  280,  283, 


33,  45,  47,  57,  70, 
110,  115,  131,  135, 
187,  192,  213.  220, 
281,  288,  291,  294. 


C/o.ym?— 25,  26,  35,  37,  38,  39,  42,  49,  53, 
54,  58,  60,  61,  62,  63,  66,  75,  78,  79,  80, 
84.  85,  89,  90,  91,  98,  99,  104,  106,  108, 
110,  116,  118,  125,  130,  132,  133,  134,  135, 
138,  144,  145,  147,  151,  152,  155,  157,  158. 
1.59,  160,  161,  164,  165,  167,  168,  171,  178, 


179,  182,  186,  188.  190,  191,  196,  197,  201, 
204,  205,  206,  209,  210,  212,  215a.  216. 
217,  222,  223,  224,  231,  233,  241,  242,  243, 
244,  245,  249,  251,  255,  257,  259,  261,  262, 
264,  268,  276,  280,  283,  285,  289. 

Special  Themes. 

Arhor  Day—\29,  169. 

Bird  Day,  Birds— 163. 

Christmas— 28,  81,  101,  122(?),  174,  214, 
221. 

Comfort,  Happiness,  Inspiration — 14,  48, 
65,  69.  83,  87,  91,  99,  100,  103,  110,  111, 
127,  1.36,  140,  143,  156,  165,  166,  181,  196, 

197,  207,  218,  220,  222,  230,  239,  248,  254, 

257,  272,  273,  277,  280,  293. 

Cliildrcn.  Childhood— 80,  114,  117,  124, 
144,  159,  174,  189,  219,  236,  240,  245. 

Clirist's  Second  Coming — 1,  24,  47,  54, 
133,  134,  171,  290. 

Duty.  Loyalty,  Work,  etc.— 60,  63,  69,  84, 
87,  89,  "138,  156,  166,  170,  178,  179,  183, 
199,  202,  205,  209.  211,  217,  235,  240,  242, 
262,  268,  276,  282,  294. 

Easter— 2S0. 

Gospel  Rcstoration—7 .  10,  12,  24,  41,  59, 
96,  102,  104,  131,  134,  137,  140.  173,  177, 
186,  200,  205,  234,  258,  267,  282. 

Heaven,  Future  Home.  Reivard  for  Ser- 
vice, Memorials— 2,  3,  6,  9,  11,  29,  54, 
55,  74,  78,  83,  84,  92,  98,  105,  116,  121, 
135.  136,  140,  142,  172,  181,  191,  201,  206, 
226,  229,  230,  256,  275,  284,  293. 

Independence    Day.   Love    of   Country — 22, 

52,  168,  203,  215,  266. 

Love-^6.  60,  64,  66,  67,  75,  88,  90,  123, 
146,  166,  195,  206,  208,  225,  239,  251,  265, 
272,  295. 

Missionary  Spirit— 7,  10,  12,  24,  58,  62,  63, 
96,  102,"  104,  118,  131,  132,  134,  137,  140, 
177,  186,  200,  205,  217,  224,  258. 

Mother— \8A. 

Nezv  Year— 44,  68,   169.  180. 

Prophet's  Birthday  (Joseph  Smith) — 8. 
41,  102,  131,  170,"  177,  232,  234,  239,  260. 

Pioneers — 190. 

Praver.  Pravcr.<;— 13.  19,  50,  55,  65,  83.  94, 
95.  97,  10"3,  110.  141.  144,  181,  191,  193, 
220,  274,  284,  285,  286,  287,  294. 

Sabbath.  Sabbath  School— 57,  112.  113. 
148,  150,  152,  154,  164,  176,  182,  194,  219, 
231,  253,  261,  263,  267,  269. 

Sprina — 72. 

Thanksiiivin!i—S9,  72.  137.  168. 

Truth— 76,  86,  89,  128,  136,  246. 

Union  Meetini;s—20.  36,  37,  42,  49,  50,  51, 

53,  60,  61.  62,  64.  66,  67.  87,  98,  99,  108. 
110,  116.  160.  175.  186.  188,  199,  231,  233, 

258,  292. 

Word  of  Wisdom — 43. 

Zion.  Home— 3.  12,  18,  34,  52,  56,  61,  77, 
91,  92,   114,   119,  126,   139,   153,  162,   190, 

198.  200.  202,  278. 


Dear  Mother   Mine 

(male  quartet) 


Words  by  J.  Leland  Dewey 


Music  by  L.  C.  Parker 
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1.  As      I    sat     one  evening    musing    on  the       faces        I     had 

2.  I  could  hear  the  old  oak  rocker  as  she  moved  it  to  and 
'S.  I  could  hear  her  say,  "Be  careful,  S3n,  this  world  is  full  of 
4.  I        thot,  "Do   I    ap  -  pre  -  ci  -  ate  what  she  has  done  for 
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known; 
fro; 
sin, 
me? 
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And  noting       many     changes  that    a     few  short  years  had     shown, 

I  could  hear  her  sweet  voice  sing  -  ing     the  songs  of  long    a      -      go; 
Be  on  the  square;  don't  ev  -  er  dare  bad  hab-its    to     be     -       gin," 

Have  I     followed  out  her     teach  -  ings  and  lived  ac  -  cord-ing     -     ly? 
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I  could  see  my  dear  old     moth  -  er     as  she  looked  when  I     left 
I  could  feel  that  warm  arm  'round  me  and  that  soft  hand  cross  my 
I  could  feel  her  pat  my     shoul  -  der     as  she  gave  me   this    ad 
And     when  my  work  on   earth  is  done,  oh,         will   I     wor  -  thy 


home- 
face, 
vice- 
be, 
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Her  arms  outstretched,  her   eyes  both  wet,       loath  that     I     should  roam. 

To  move  some  stubborn       lock    of     hair        back  in  -  to      its  place. 

Con  -  trol  yourself,  think  not  of  wealth; do  right   at    an    -    y  price. 

To     feel  dear  mother's     fond  em-brace  in  (lod'.s  e   -   ter  -  ni     -  ty?" 
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Parents'  Department 


Henry  H.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans 


Parents  as  Students 
[By  Howard  R.  Driggs.] 

"If  I  had  had  your  advantages  when  1 
was  a  boy,  I'd  a  made  more  of  'em."  This 
remark  came  from  a  well-to-do  farmer. 
It  is  a  typical  saying.  Parents  are  prone 
to  compare  times  now  with  earlier  days. 
It  is  all  right  to  do  so;  but  why  do  they 
not  make  the  most  of  the  advantages 
they  now  have  to  educate  themselves? 
Do  the  advantages  of  today  not  belong 
to  parents  as  well  as  to  their  children? 

Parents  cannot  go  to  school,  perhaps; 
but  no  one  is  ever  too  old  to  learn. 
Books  are  cheap.  Magazines  rich  in  in- 
formation, pleasantly  given,  are  plenti- 
ful. There  is  little  excuse  today  for  any 
parent  to  complain  of  his  chances  to 
learn.  The  chief  trouble  is,  we  fear,  that 
most  parents  have  not  acquired  the  read- 
ing habit  early  in  life,  and  they  find  it 
hard   now   to   become   students. 

Another  thing  that  discourages  parents 
is  that  the  books  the}'  generally  buy  are 
too  difficult  to  read.  It  was  the  prac- 
tice of  earlier  authors  to  use  big  words, 
and  most  of  the  books  in  our  home  li- 
braries are  from  these  writers.  No  one 
enjoys  a  book  through  which  he  must 
spell  his  way. 

May  we  offer  a  suggestion?  Begin 
with  your  children's  books.  Read  the 
school  books  and  library  books  they 
bring  home.  There  is  a  double  value 
in  this:  First,  it  gives  you  closer  com- 
panionship with  the  thoughts  of  your 
children;  and  second,  these  books  are  full 
of  good  things  put  in  plain  and  interest- 
ing style  for  you.  To  know  well  the  best 
books  for  children  is  to  have  a  rather 
liberal  education. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  practically 
no  books  for  children.  Today  writers  are 
.giving  their  licst  efforts  to  produce 
choice  story  liooks,  books  of  travel,  his- 
tories, books  on  science  and  nature  for 
children.  These  books,  like  Mark  Twain's 
"Prince  and  Pauper,''  are  written  for 
children  of  all  ages.  Parents  will  find 
them  most  delightful  and  easy  reading. 
Try  any  of  these  volumes  to  prove  what 
we  say  is  true: 

//(iTC  the  JVo'Id  !.t  Fed — Frank  G.  Carp- 
enter. (Or  auv  other  of  !\Ir.  Carpenter's 
Geographical   Readers"). 

The  Fa!!  of  t!ie  Year — Dallas  Lore 
Sharp.  (Or  any  other  of  Mr.  Sharp's 
nature  books"!. 

l.obo  Rn^  and  J'iren — Frnest  Thompson 


Seton.  (Or  any  of  the  other  animal 
books  by  Mr.  Seton). 

Story  of  My  Life — Helen  Keller. 

Up  from  Siai'ery — Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton. 

Prince  and  Pauper — Mark  Twain. 

Littie  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come — Fox. 

Get  any  of  these  or  some  other  choice 
book  in  which  boys  and  girls  delight  and 
1  egin   to  enjoy  it  with  your  children. 

A  good  way  to  further  this  work  is  to 
have  more  reading  aloud  around  the  fire- 
side. Among  the  best  of  the  good  things 
that  my  mother  gave  to  me  was  this  fine 
family  custom  of  sharing  good  books 
together.  Hardly  an  evening  would  pass 
without  our  hearing  her  read  some  story 
or  poem  or  inspiring  sentiment.  My 
lasting  love  for  literature  came  first  from 
this  fireside  story  hour.  The  early  im- 
jiressions  of  a  mother's  gentle  voice  read- 
ing some  beautiful  selection  in  verse  or 
prose  are  more  lasting  than  the  after 
work  in  school,  good  as  it  may  be.  No 
parent  can  afford  not  to  enjoy  good 
books  with  his  children. 

Parents  need  to  become  students  for 
other  reasons  also.  The  work  of  the 
v.'orld  today  is  more  than  ever  dependent 
on  education.  No  farmer  can  hope  to  be 
most  successful  who  is  not  a  student. 
.■\griculture  is  a  science;  information  and 
clear  thought  are  required  to  make  it 
successful.  The  farmer  will  find  that  the 
reading  habit  means  money  to  him.  So, 
likewise,  will  the  tradesman,  the  man  of 
business,  and  men  in  all  other  walks  of 
life.  The  well-informed  man  has  alwaj-s 
an  added  advantage. 

But  more  than  for  mere  money-making 
sliould  every  person  get  the  reading 
habit.  Books  arc  one  of  our  chief  sources 
of  pleasure.  Through  books  one  can 
travel  anywhere  one  pleases.  One  mo- 
ment the  reader  may  be  with  Carpenter 
in  Australia  or  in  a  flash  be  with  Peary 
at  the  North  Pole.  Space  is  overcome 
as  by  magic  to  him  that  knows  how  to 
read.  Time,  too,  is  overcome  bv  books. 
One  may  sit  with  Lincoln  and  listen  to 
liis  clear,  wise  words,  or  with  Shakespeare 
and  enjoy  his  flights  of  fancy.  One  may- 
lie  with  Moses  at  Sinai,  and  in  a  twin- 
kling turn  his  pages  and  walk  with  the 
Savior  along  the  shores  of  Galilee.  The 
power  to  read  is  a  fairy  wand  to  him  that 
possesses  it.  It  broadens  and  cheers 
and  enriches  his  life,  adding  unto  him 
|)1easures   and   power  beyond   price. 

Bonks  are  the  inspiration  of  yoiith,  the 
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luiiil'orl  uf  age.  In  their  active  years 
men  may  feel  less  the  need  of  books,  but 
when  old  age  creeps  on  us,  and  friends 
drop  away,  one  by  one,  the  solace  of  a 
good  book  is  about  the  only  thing  left  to 
take  their  places.  1  am  reminded  here 
of  a  story  told  by  President  G.  11.  Brim- 
hall.  He  visited  once,  he  says,  an  aged 
man,  who  had  been  paralyzed  in  his  lower 
limbs.  The  old  man  had  to  sit  in  his  in- 
\  alid  chair  and  be  wheeled  about.  But  he 
kept  himself,  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin, 
alive  through  reading.  The  latest  maga- 
zines and  books  were  supplied  him. 
When  one  came  in,  he  always  had  some- 
thing to  talk  about. 

President  Brimhall  listened  one  day  to 
liim  discussing  wireless  telegraphy,  or 
some  other  recent  invention,  and  then 
burst  out  in  his  characteristic  style: 
"Father,  you're  dying  in  the  right  way — • 
feet    first!" 

There  is  no  e.xcuse  for  any  man  to 
grow  old  mentally  or  spiritually.  Our 
bodies  may  weaken  with  the  years;  but 
even  they  may  be  kept  alive  the  longer, 
barring  accidents  and  uncontrollable 
disease,  by  the  person  keeping  his  intel- 
lect and  his  soul  active.  Most  of  our 
American  poets  died  old  in  years  but 
young  in  spirit. 

It  is  never  too  late  to  cultivate  habits 
of  study — to  learn  to  love  good  books. 
In  these  days,  especially,  when  parents 
can  find  attractive  reading  matter  on 
every  hand,  when  schools  and  libraries 
are  always  ready  to  help,  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  complaint  that  parents  have 
not  the  advantages  of  education.  Begin 
at  once  to  seize  the  opportunities  before 
you.  All  eternity  is  to  come.  Learn  to 
live  by  living  to  learn.  Get  the  study 
habit  now. 


WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY 
Calendar  Sunday 

Review  in  some  such  way  as  suggested 
in  December  Juvenile,  the  two  books 
named  for  February; 

"Your  Child,''  "Today  and  Tomorrow'' 
— Gruenberg. 

"Town  and  City,"  Jewett — Ginn  &  Co. 

These  books,  after  such  an  introduc- 
tion, should  be  placed  in  the  Parents' 
Class  Library  and  distributed,  from  week 
to  week,  among  the  parents. 


FOR  REGULAR  WORK 

Lesson    1.     Parents   as    Students 

Read  the  article  offered  in  this  number 
of  the  Juvenile. 

(1)  What  advantages  do  parents  now 
have  to  educate  themselves?  How  can 
these  advantages  be  increased  in  your 
community:  (a)  By  home  study?  (b) 
By  courses  in  schools?  (c)  By  estab- 
lishing libraries? 

(2)  What  do  you  think  of  a  plan  to 
have  family  reading  circles  to  read  the 
good  books  suggested  by  the  Parents' 
Class   Committee? 

(3)  What  advantages  come  from 
reading  aloud  in  the  home?  (a)  To  par- 
ents?    (b)     To  the  children? 

(4)  How  much  do  you  study  with 
your  children?  W'hat  time  is  set  apart 
tor  this  work?  What  advantages  would 
come  from  making  home  study  more 
systematic?  How  can  the  home  and  the 
school  help  each  other  in  this  regard? 

Lesson  2.    Getting  Acquainted  with  Chil- 
dren's Books 

Let  several  members  be  chosen  to  read 
and  report  on  one  of  the  books  suggested 
in  the  article.  For  example:  let  one  be 
ready  to  give  five  minutes  on  one  of  Car- 
penter's readers:  another  take  a  nature 
hook  by  Sharp,  or  by  some  other  nature 
writer.  Paul's  "Out-of-Doors  in  the 
West"  is  also  excellent.  Let  another 
take   another   book   suggested. 

No  more  than  five  minutes  should  be 
given  to  each.  In  this  way  about  six  type 
books  can  be  reviewed.  Then  the  time 
may  be  given  to  general  discussion  of  the 
hooks  for  children. 

The  schools  and  libraries  will  help 
parents    get    the    needed    books. 

The  main  purpose  of  all  these  discus- 
sions is  manifest:  We  w^ould  stimulate 
the  study  habits  among  our  parents.  Our 
slogan  for  the  year  is  "An  Enlightened 
Parenthood." 

FOR  MARCH 

W'e  have  decided  to  recommend  for 
this  month  only  this  one  excellent  book 
to  be  reviewed  and  placed  in  the  Parents' 
Class  Library. 

"Religious  Education  in  the  Family," 
Cope — University  of  Chicago  Press. 

.Ml  our  class  should  have  this  volume. 

It  can  be  obtained  at  the  Deseret  Sun- 
da}'  School  Union  Book  Store,  at  $1.25 
net:  by  mail.  $1.35;  in  lots  of  5  or  more, 
$1.25,  postpaid. 
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Suggestions   to    Tcacliers: 

Material  here  presented  for  the  second 
year  work  is  of  a  kind  that  may  well 
be  used  by  all  class  members  as  they 
would  use  a  text-book.  It  is  left  for 
local  and  stake  workers  to  determine  how 
each  lesson  shall  be  outlined,  what  points 
shall  be  emphasized,  and  what  questions 
shall  be  assigned  in  preparation  for  the 
recitation.  Teachers  in  the  fourth  year 
will  have  much  the  same  problem  in  us- 
ing the  te.xt-book,  "Jesus  the  Christ." 

The  questions  suggested  in  the  Ju- 
^■ENILE  under  the  lessons  for  January  are 
designed  to  indicate  the  type  of  questions 
that  may  be  given  out  with  the  assign- 
ment of  the  lesson,  that  students  may 
seek  the  answers  to  these  questions  as 
they  prepare  a  lesson.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter for  students  to  liave  a  week  to  study 
and  think  about  questions  than  for  them 
to  try  to  answer  without  such  definite 
preparation. 

In  planning  a  lesson  the  teacher  must 
first  determine  what  are  the  chief  points 
to  be  made,  and  then  formulate  questions 
to  bring  out  these  points.  In  many  cases 
this  will  involve  a  recital  of  the  essential 
historical  facts  given  in  the  text-book  or 
the  lesson  material  in  the  Juvenile. 


Second  Year 


Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles 


LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

[By   Edward   H.  Anderson.] 
Lesson  IV 

John,  the  apostle  of  love,  the  author  of 
the  fourth  Gospel,  was  the  son  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  the  brother  of  James  I,  with 
whom  he  was  called  to  follow  Christ. 

His  call  to  be  one  of  the  apostles  is 
set  forth  in  Luke  5:8-11;  Matt.  4:21-23; 
Mark  1:19,  20.  From  these  accounts  we 
learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 
that  he  and  his  father  and  brother  James 
were  fishermen  and  Galileeans.  That 
there  were  hired  men  employed  by  his 
father  has  often  been  referred  to  as  an 
evidence  that  Zebedee  had  some  degree 
of  wealth  for  those  times  (Mark  1:19,  20). 

John  was  clearly  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent of  the  first  group  of  four  of  our 
Lord's   disciples,   Andrew,    Peter,   James, 


John,  the  latter  three  of  whom  were  the 
most  privileged,  being  the  close  compan- 
ions of  the  Lord;  out  of  these  three 
great  apostles,  John  was  the  favorite  and 
beloved  apostle,  the  nearest  and  dearest 
to  the  Lord,  and  the  one  whom  He  hon- 
ored with  the  highest  affection  and  es- 
teem. 

From  the  few  fragments  in  the  scrip- 
tures, referring  to  John,  we  learn  but  lit- 
tle of  his  early  life.  This,  in  fact,  may  be 
said  of  the  lives  of  all  the  early  apostles. 
But  John  perpetuates  the  actions  of  his 
companions,  and  allows  others  to  speak 
of  and  for  him,  and  is  himself  lost  in  the 
light  of  his  Master's  love,  and  in  his 
shadow  hides  himself.  His  modesty  pre- 
^ents  him  to  refer  to  himself  by  name  in 
tlie  Gospel  which  he  wrote,  and  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  he  is  named  only  in 
few  instances.  However,  what  little  is 
said  of  him  is  sufficient  to  create  in  the 
thoughtful  reader's  mind  a  strong  im- 
pression of  the  nobility  of  his  character. 

John,  with  Peter  and  James,  alone  were 
permitted  to  witness  the  raising  of  Jai- 
rus'  daughter  (Mark  5:37;  Luke  8:5),  to 
be  present  at  the  transfiguration  where 
Peter,  however,  was  spokesman  of  the 
three  (Matthew  17:1;  Mark  9:2;  Luke  9: 
28),  and  nearest  Jesus  at  the  agony  in 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  (Mark  14:  33). 
John  was  also  sent  with  Peter  to  prepare 
tlie  Passover. 

Farrar,  ("Early  Christianity,"  Chap. 
24),  speaking  of  the  character  of  John, 
remarks  that  he  "was  one  of  those  pure 
Saints  of  whom  the  grace  of  God  takes 
early  hold,  and  in  whose  life  *  *  * 
'reason  and  religion  run  together  like 
warp  and  woof  to  weave  the  web  of  a 
holy   life.'" 

The  fourth  Gospel  makes  it  quite  prob- 
able that  Salome,  the  mother  of  John  and 
James,  as  appears  from  a  comparison  of 
j\_latthew  27:56,  and  Mark  15:40,  was  a 
sister  of  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  thus 
very  closely  related  to  the  Savior.  The 
silence  of  the  New  Testament  narratives 
on  this  point,  however,  is  significant.  But 
if  the  inference  is  correct,  it  may  account 
for  the  readiness  by  which  Zebedee  ac- 
cepted, without  murmur,  the  departure  of 
his  sons  as  well  as  his  partners,  Simon, 
Peter  and  Andrew,  with  the  Lord  when 
He  called  them  from  their  fishing  labors 
on  Galilee  to  follow  ITim  to  become  fisli- 
ers  of  men.  It  may  also  account  for  the 
almost  audacious  request  which  Salome 
presented  to  the  Savior  (Alatthew  20:20) 
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tliat  her  two  sous  miylit  sil  uii  the 
Savior's  right  and  left  hand  when  He 
should  come  in  His  Kingdom.  It  may  be 
surmised  that,  like  the  Jews  generally, 
she  too  may  have  cherished  a  vision  of  a 
temporal  rule.  On  this  occasion,  the 
brothers  were  taught  certain  lessons 
about  the  sorrows  and  tribulations 
through  which  they  would  have  to  pass 
to  such  exalted  fellowship. 

Reasons  from  the  scriptures  may  be  re- 
lated to  show  a  probable  cause  why  the 
brothers  John  and  James  were  called 
Boanerges,  or  sons  of  Thunder,  by  the 
Savior.  It  was  doubtless  because  of  their 
zeal  in  the  Lord's  service,  though  that 
zeal  had  often  to  be  restrained.  John's 
jealous  love  of  the  Master,  on  one  oc- 
casion, caused  him  to  forbid  one  who 
was  not  a  follower  of  the  apostles  to 
cast  out  demons  (Mark  9:38;  Luke  9:49). 
The  question  merited  the  gentle  rebuke 
which  he  received,  "Forbid  him  not."  On 
another  occasion  John  and  James  would 
have  had  fire  from  heaven  consume  the 
Samaritans  because  they  refused  to  re- 
ceive Jesus  (Luke  9:54-5).  Here  again 
they  were  rebuked. 

At  the  last  supper,  taking  the  account 
from  John  himself,  though  his  name  is 
not  given,  it  was  John  who  sat  ne.xt  to 
Jesus,  leaning  his  head  upon  the  Savior's 
breast  (John  13:23-25);  and  John  who 
stood  under  the  Cross,  on  the  day  follow- 
ing, and  received  the  charge  from  the  dy- 
ing Christ  to  take  special  care  of  the 
Lord's  mother  (John  19:25-27),  which 
John  promptly  did  by  taking  her  to  his 
own  home. 

In  the  acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  shall 
see  that  John  is  hidden  behind  the  more 
prominent  figure  of  Peter.  Of  his  epis- 
tles, we  shall  hear  more  as  we  proceed 
to  discuss  the  Acts. 

Medieval  legend  characterizes  John  as 
a  man  of  effeminate  softne»s,  owing  per- 
haps to  his  advocacy  of  love  among  the 
Saints,  but  this  conception,  which  has 
persisted  even  until  our  own  day,  is  not 
justified  by  the  letter  of  the  gospel. 
Where  can  we  find  more  thrilling  utter- 
ances of  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin 
than  is  set  forth  in  John's  gospel?  (Com- 
mit to  memorv  John  3:18-21,  36;  5:28,  29; 
see  also  6:70;  7:23,  24;  8:23,  24,  44;  9:39.) 

It  was  John  who  first  recognized  the 
resurrected  Savior  on  the  shores  of  Gal- 
ilee, and  declared  to  Peter,  "It  is  the 
Lord"  (John  21:7). 

It  was  John,  the  beloved  apostle  who 
received  encouragement  from  the  lips  of 
the  Savior  for  his  hope  that  he  might 
have  power  over  death  and  tarry  to  bring 
souls  unto  Christ  until  the  Savior  come. 
(John  21:21,  23;  Doc.  and  Gov.  sec.  7, 
which  repeat;  Book  of  Mormon.  3  Nephi 


_'.S:I-1_';  which  relell  in  your  own  words.) 
With  Peter  and  James,  John  appeared 
to  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery, 
and  ordained  them  to  the  holy  Melchiz- 
edek  priesthood,  from  which  ordination 
all  who  hold  this  priesthood  in  our  day, 
have  received  their  authority  (Doc.  and 
Cov.  sec.  27:8,  12). 

Philip,  one  of  the  Twelve  apostles,  be- 
longed to  Bethsaida  of  Galilee  (John  12: 
21).  He  is  the  fifth  in  the  list  of  those 
who  became  followers  of  Christ,  and  the 
first  apostle  whom  the  Lord  personally 
found  and  called  (John  1:43).  It  is  prob- 
able that,  like  his  fellow  townsmen,  An- 
drew and  Peter,  he  had  been  a  disciple  of 
John  the  Baptist,  because  it  is  recorded 
that  his  call  took  place  near  Bethany, 
beyond  Jordan,  where  John  was  baptiz- 
ing, 

Philip  was  called  on  the  day  following 
Christ's  interview  with  Peter,  when  it 
was  the  Lord's  purpose  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict for  Galilee  (1:28-43).  It  was  Philip 
who  communicated  his  discovery  of  the 
Lord  to  his  friend  Nathanael  (Bartholo- 
mew), and  who  described  Jesus,  accord- 
ing to  his  defective  information  at  the 
time,  as  the  son  of  Joseph  (1:43).  When 
he  was  unable  to  answer  Nathanael's  ob- 
jection, that  nothing  good  could  come 
out  of  Nazareth,  he  called  on  his  friend  to 
"come  and  see,"  and  thus  obtain  experi- 
mental evidence  for  himself.  Philip  was 
thus  the  means  of  not  only  bringing  one 
soul  to  Christ's  presence,  but  of  bringing 
that  soul  under  the  Lord's  saving  power, 
and  of  having  him  chosen  a  witness  of 
the  Lord  (1:4). 

Philip  became  the  head  of  the  second 
c|uartet  of  apostles,  his  name  standing  in 
that  order  in  each  of  the  lists  (Matt.  10:3; 
Mark  3:18;  Luke  6:14).  In  the  gospel 
history  his  name  appears  otherwise  only 
three  times,  each  reference  to  him,  ex- 
cept the  bare  statement  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Twelve,  bein,g  made  by  John,  his 
fellow  townsman,  who,  it  may  be  possi- 
ble, so  one  commentator  suggests,  wrote 
after  all  his  fellow  apostles  were  dead, 
and  appeared  anxious,  in  the  case  of 
Philip  and  Andrew,  "to  rescue  from  ob- 
livion or  obscurity,  through  a  few  sig- 
nificant reminiscences,  some  cliaracter- 
istics  of  those  two  friends  of  his  youth." 

When  the  five  thousand  were  fed, 
Philip  was  asked  the  question,  "Whence 
shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may  eat?" 
Since  it  is  evident  the  Lord  Himself 
knew  what  He  would  do,  the  question 
was  doubtless  put  to  Philip  to  test  and 
prove  him.  Philip  replied  that  "two 
hundred  pennyworth  of  bread  is  not  suf- 
ficient for  them,  that  all  may  have  a  lit- 
tle."  Lie  showed  in  this  case  neither  faith 
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in  nor  expectation  of  miraculous  inter- 
vention  (John  6:5,  6,  7). 

Philip  once  asked  (John  14:8,  9)  to  be 
shown  the  Father,  and  it  was  then  that 
Jesus  mildly  reproved  him  by  asking, 
"Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you, 
and  yet  hast  thou  not  known  me,  Philip?" 

H.  Cowan  (in  Scribner's  "Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,''  volume  3,  page  835)  says: 
"The  main  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
incidents  of  Philip's  history,  as  related  in 
the  gospel,  is  this:  that  while  a  sincere 
believer  needs  to  be  thoroughly  'proved' 
(John  6:6)  and  instructed,  before  he  is 
fit  to  'go  forth'  as  a  leader  in  the  Church; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  portion  of  truth 
already  apprehended  be  faithfully  held, 
he  may,  amid  defective  knowledge  (John 
1 :45,  'Son  of  Joseph')  and  imperfect  spir- 
itual insight,  possess  the  genuinely  mis- 
sionary spirit,  be  instrumental  in  leading 
others  to  Christ,  and  advance  the  king- 
dom of  heaven." 

The  labors  of  the  Apostle  Philip  were 
greatly  obscured'in  the  acts  of  the  apos- 
tles by  the  widely  prevalent  confusion 
in  names  between  him  and  the  evangelist 
Philip.  This  confusion  arose  very  likely 
from  the  wider  use,  after  Pentecost,  of 
the  word  apostle  as  including  others  be- 
sides the  Twelve. 

Early  commentators  state  that  Philip, 
one  of  the  Twelve,  was  one  of  the  "great 
lights"  of  Asia.  He  died  a  natural  death 
and  is  buried  at  Hierapolis  together  with 
his  two  aged  virgin  daughters.  It  is  also 
generally  conceded  that  another  daugh- 
ter, "who  lived  in  fellowship  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,"  was  buried  at  Ephesus. 

There  are  many  uncertain  and  very  un- 
reliable traditions  relating  to  the  labors 
of  Philip;  but  we  know  with  reasonable 
certainty  that  he  lived  for  many  years, 
and  died,  in  great  honor,  at  Hierapolis  in 
Phrygia. 

Bartholomew  (or  Nathanael).  The 
sixth  of  the  apostles,  in  the  order  men- 
tioned by  Matthew,  is  named  in  the 
scripture  only  in  connection  with  his  call- 
ing, as  one  of  the  seven  to  whom  the 
risen  Savior  manifested  Himself  at  early 
dawn  after  a  night  of  fruitless  fishing, 
and  as  one  of  the  eleven  in  the  upper 
room  after  the  ascension. 

Bartholomew  has  been  generally  iden- 
tified, both  by  early  Church  writers  (9th 
and  16th  centuries)  and  by  more  modern 
commentators,  as  Nathanael,  though 
there  are  important  authorities  that  have 
written  in  opposition  to  this  view. 

Bartholomew  is  called  an  apostle  in 
the  lists  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John, 
and  Acts  1:13.  These  do  not  name 
Nathanael.  In  the  gospel  of  John,  Bar- 
tholomew is  not  named,  but  an  apostle  is 


called  Nathanael,  for  the  second  time,  in 
chapter  21:2,  in  the  account  of  the  fruit- 
less night  of  fishing  with  Peter  after  the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  The  passage 
reads: 

"There  were  together  Simon  Peter  and 
Thomas,  called  Didymus,  and  Nathanael 
of  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  the  sons  of  Zeb- 
edee,  and  two  other  of  his  disciples." 

(Read  the  verses  following,  to  the  15th, 
and  learn  to  repeat  them.) 

Here,  then,  Nathanael  is  named  as 
among  the  disciples,  by  whom  (from  the 
conte.xt,  John  20:24,  25,  and  21:14,  which 
read)  the  evangelist  writer  evidently 
means  apostles. 

Dr.  Talmage  ("Jesus  the  Christ,"  page 
222)  says:  "It  is  practically  certain, 
however,  that  he  [Bartholomew]  is  the 
man  called  Nathanael  in  John's  Gospel." 

J.  A.  Selbie,  writing  for  Scribner's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  states  that  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  iden- 
tification are:  "(1)  That  Bartholomew  is 
never  mentioned  by  St.  John,  nor  Nath- 
anael by  the  Synoptists;  (2)  that  in  the 
lists  of  the  Synoptists,  Bartholomew  is 
coupled  with  Philip,  which  tallies  with 
St.  John's  statement  that  it  was  Philip 
that  brought  Nathanael  to  Jesus.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  St.  John,  with 
his  fondness  for  symbolism,  should  have 
preferred  the  name  Nathanael  {'=  God 
has  given  it)  to  the  mere  patronymic 
Bartholomew  (=  son  of  Talmai).  Sup- 
posing the  identity  established,  we  know 
nothing  of  Nathanael  Bar-Talmai  further 
than  is  recorded  in  John  1:45-51;  21:2. 
The  tradition  as  to  his  preaching  the  gos- 
pel in  India  and  his  martyrdom  are  en- 
titled to  no  credit." 

Nathanael  is  named  first  in  John  1:45- 
51.  Here  he  expresses  doubt,  upon  being 
told  that  they  had  found  Him  of  whom 
Moses  wrote,  that  anything  good  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  He  is  finally  con- 
verted, however,  when  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  supernatural  power  is  manifest. 
It  was  then  the  Savior  declared  him  to 
be  an  "Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile." 

It  was  Philip  of  Bethsaida  who  found 
and  introduced  Nathanael,  and  who  said 
unto  him: 

"We  have  found  Him,  of  whom  Moses 
in  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  did  write, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph. 

"And  Nathanael  said  unto  him,  Can 
there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth? Philip  saith  unto  him.  Come  and 
see. 

"Jesus  saw  Nathanael  coming  to  him, 
and  saith  of  him.  Behold  an  Israelite  in- 
deed, in  whom  is  no  guile! 

"Nathanael  saith  unto  him,  Whence 
knowest   thou  me?     Jesus  answered  and 
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said  unto  him,  Before  that  Philip  called 
thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree, 
I  saw  thee. 

"Nathanacl  answered  and  saith  unto 
Him,  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God: 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel. 

"Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him. 
Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I  saw  thee  un- 
der the  fig  tree,  believest  thou?  thou 
shalt  see  greater  things  than  these. 

"And  he  saith  unto  him,  Verily,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  }-e  shall  see 
heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son 
of  man." 

Lesson  5.     Calling  and  Personality  of  the 
Apostles   (Continued) 

Thomas,  who  is  assigned  the  seventh 
place  among  the  apostles,  by  Matthew,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Antioch. 
He  is  also  called  Didymus,  that  being 
the  Greek  word  signifying  "twin,"  as 
Thomas  is  the  Aramaic  or  Hebrew. 

Neither  Matthew,  Mark  nor  Luke 
make  any  special  mention  of  Thomas, 
but  three  incidents  of  his  life  are  record- 
ed by  John,  which  reveal  the  singular 
charm  of  his  personality,  his  devotion  to 
Christ,  and  his  skeptical  or  doubting  na- 
ture. When  Christ  was  called  to  Beth- 
any, because  of  the  death  of  Lazarus,  His 
disciples  tried  to  dissuade  Him  from 
going,  because  the  Jews  had  sought  to 
stone  Plim,  and  the  disciples  feared  for 
His  safety  there.  When  Jesus,  neverthe- 
less, declared  His  intention  of  going. 
Thomas  said  to  the  disciples.  "Let  us  all 
go  that  we  may  die  with  Him"  (John 
11:17). 

His  devotion  to  his  Master,  and  de- 
termination not  to  be  separated  from 
him,  are  again  shown  when  at  the  Last 
Supper  Jesus  announced  that  He  must 
depart,  and  leave  them  to  follow. 
Thomas  asked,  "We  know  not  whither 
thou  goest;  and  how  can  we  know  the 
way?"  (John  14:5).  This  question,  com- 
ing on  the  very  eve  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion, also  shows  that,  even  at  that  late 
hour,  Thomas  failed  completely  to  un- 
derstand the  mission  of  Jesus  and  the 
necessity  for  His   sacrifice. 

His  inability  to  comprehend  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ,  was  probably  the  reason 
for  his  statement  that  he  would  not  be- 
lieve in  the  resurrection  of  his  Lord,  un- 
less he  could  see  and  feel  for  himself  the 
wounds  in  the  crucified  body.  But  when 
Christ  later  appeared  and  satisfied  his 
doubts,  his  recognition  of  his  Master  was 
immediate  and  adoring:  "My  Lord  and 
my  God."  This  loving  and  reverent  con- 
fession  of  faith  was  met  bv  Christ  with 


the  gentle  reproof:  "Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed: 
blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed"  (John  20:27,  28). 

The  mission  work  of  Thomas  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  done  in  Parthia — a 
part  of  what  is  now  Persia.  Tradition 
which  is  not  substantiated  says  that  he 
went  even  further  East  and  established 
Christianity  in  India,  becoming  the  tra- 
ditional founder  of  a  sect  known  as  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  His  grave  was 
believed,  by  the  early  Church,  to  be  at 
Edessa,  in  Mesopotamia,  a  city  which  is 
known  in  the  Bible  as  Ur.  One  tradi- 
tion has  it  that  he  died  a  martyr  in  India: 
another  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
that  his  bones  were  taken  from  Edessa 
to  Italy  during  the  crusades. 

Matthew  the  Publican  (iMatthew  10:3); 
the  custom  officer  (Matt.  9:9);  an  apos- 
tle of  the  Lord,  and  the  author  of  the 
first  gospel,  assigns  himself  the  eighth 
place  in  his  own  record.  He  is  called 
Levi  in  Mark  2:14  and  Luke  5:27;  but 
since  he  is  also  called  there,  customs 
oflicer  and  Publican,  the  identification  is 
complete.  It  is  likely  that  as  with  Simon 
Cephas,  Matthew  was  a  later  name  given 
after  his  call  to  the  apostleship.  This 
fits  the  probable  meaning  of  the  name: 
"Jehovah's  Gift."  At  any  rate  Matthew 
was  the  name  by  which  this  apostle  be- 
came known  in  Christian  circles;  and  in 
the  official  list  of  Mark,  he  is  so  called, 
even  if  in  the  account  of  the  call  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  with  strict  historic  fidel- 
ity, gives  the  name  as  Levi.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Thomas  is  also  called 
Judas;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Bartholo- 
mew was  likely  Nathanael's  usual  Chris- 
tian name. 

The  call  of  Matthew  is  interesting. 
Here  are   three  accounts: 

Matthew-  9:9:  After  Christ  in  his  own 
city  had  healed  the  man  with  the  palsy, 
"And  as  Jesus  passed  north  from  thence, 
he  saw  a  man  named  Matthew,  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom:  and  he  saith  unto 
him.  Follow  me.  And  he  arose  and  fol- 
lowed liim." 

Mark  2:14:  Jesus  went  forth  again  by 
the  sea  side,  and  he  taught  the  multitude 
that  followed: 

"And  as  He  passed  b}'.  He  saw  Levi 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  sitting  at  the  receipt 
of  custom,  and  said  unto  him.  Follow  me. 
.\nd  he  arose  and  followed  him." 

Luke  5:27:  The  multitude  who  had 
followed  Christ  glorified  God  and  were 
filled  with  fear,  exclaiming.  We  have  seen 
strange  things  toda;.  : 

"And  after  these  things  He  went  forth 
and  saw  a   Publican,  named  Levi,  sitting 
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at  the  receipt  of  custuni,  and  He  said 
unto  him,  Follow  me. 

"And  he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed 
Him." 

Matthew  invited  Christ  to  dine  with 
him,  at  a  great  feast  in  his  home,  and  in- 
vited a  large  company  of  publicans  and 
others  to  eat  with  them.  Matthew,  we 
may  surmise,  desired  to  introduce  the 
Lord,  his  Master  wdiom  he  had  chosen 
to  follow,  to  his  friends  and  companions, 
probably  anxious  that  they,  too,  might 
hear  some  of  the  gems  of  the  message 
which  the  Savior  had  to  deliver.  And 
he  was  not  mistaken,  as  we  "learn  from 
the  remaining  account  of  the  incident. 
One  gem  in  particular  iitted  the  occa- 
sion : 

"But  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  mur- 
mured against  the  disciples,  saying.  Why 
do  ye  cat  and  drink  with  publicans  and 
sinners? 

"And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them, 
They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physi- 
cian, but  they  that  are  sick. 

"I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but 
sinners  to  repentance." 

We  must  infer  several  things  from  the 
call  of  Matthew.  Judging  from  his  ac- 
tions, he  must  already  have  been  familiar 
with  the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  preached  in 
Capernaum.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
he,  like  a  number  of  the  earlier  apostles, 
had  been  a  follower  or  adherent  of  John 
the  Baptist.  His  feast  in  honor  of  Jesus 
(see  also  Mark  2:14-27)  undoubtedly 
marked  the  new  relationship.  His  call, 
we  are  told,  cannot  be  definitely  dated. 
He  could  scarcely  have  been  called  in  the 
very  earliest  days,  for  when  he  was 
called,  it  appears  that  Pharisaic  suspicion 
was  already  wide  awake. 

The  only  other  facts  relating  to 
Matthew  concern  him  as  the  evangelist 
who  wrote  the  first  gospel.  The  old  con- 
troversy as  to  what  language  that  gospel 
was  written  in  is  still  unsettled.  It  has 
not  been  agreed  to  among  commentators 
as  to  whether  Matthew  wrote  his  gospel 
in  Hebrew  or  Greek,  or  both.  In  184 
A.  D.,  a  Greek  cop3'  of  tiis  gospel  was 
found  in  the  East  Indies;  and  still  an- 
other in  Greek,  written  on  wood,  was 
found  in  about  488  A.  D.,  in  Cyprus, 
which  was  esteemed  very  ancient. 

Eusebius,  quoted  by  Bartlet,  (Scrib- 
ner's  "Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  296)  assigns  stress  of  necessity  as  a 
reason  for  Matthew  writing  his  gospel  in 
Hebrew:  "For  Matthew,  after  preaching 
to  Hebrews,  when  aliout  to  go  also  to 
others,  committed  to  writing  in  his  na- 
tive tongue  the  gospel  that  bears  his 
name;  and  so  by  his  writing  supplied,  to 
those  whom  he  was  lea\ing,  the  loss  of 
his  presence." 


There  is  question  as  to  the  value  of 
this  tradition.  George  T.  Purves,  in 
"Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  Age,"  p. 
27U  (Scribner's,  publishers,  1913),  refer- 
ing  to  this  statement,  says  that,  if  this 
is  so,  "the  relation  of  our  Greek  gospel 
to  the  original  is  a  difficult  problem  about 
which  the  last  word  has  not  yet  been 
written."  After  further  discussion,  Mr. 
Purves  concludes,  "We  are  not  warrant- 
ed *  *  *  in  departing  from  the  belief 
*  *  *  *  that  our  hrst  gospel  was  the 
work  of  Matthew.  Possibly  he  issued 
both  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  edition.  The 
effort  of  recent  scholars  to  recover  the 
original  Hebrew  by  retranslation  [from 
the  Greek]  either  of  this  gospel  alone,  or 
of  it  in  combination  with  Mark  and  Luke, 
cannot  be  regarded  as  successful." 

Commentators  are  generally  united  in 
the  view  that  no  definite  or  authentic 
statement  can  be  made  regarding 
^Jatthew's  mode  of  death  nor  the  date 
thereof.  Unauthorized  tradition,  as  sum- 
marized by  Farrar,  relates  that  he 
preached  in  Parthia  and  Ethiopia,  and 
was  martyred  at  Naddaber,  in  Ethiopia. 
According  to  St.  Clemens,  "he  lived  only 
on  herbs,  and  practiced  a  mode  of  life 
which  was  Essene  in  its  simplicity  and 
self-denial." 

That  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
disciples  after  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  he  traveled  and  preached 
the  gospel  zealously  in  many  lands,  is 
reasonably  certain,  and  is  attested  by 
writers  outside  of  the  scriptures. 

James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  James, 
the  son  of  Alphaeus,  is  to  us  a  name,  and 
nothing  more.  As  Farrar  ("Early  Chris- 
tianity," p.  310)  says:  "Not  one  incident 
is  narrated  of  him;  not  one  utterance 
is  attributed  to  him  in  the  gospels;  not 
one  fact  is  preserved  respecting  him  by 
any  tradition  older  than  those  recorded, 
or  accepted,  or  invented,  by  Nicephonus 
in  the  fourteenth  century." 

James,  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  is  identified 
with  James  the  Little,  so  known  because 
of  his  small  stature.  The  consensus  of 
opinion  among  authorities  makes  him  the 
son  of  Mar}',  a  sister  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  and  Clopas  the  Greek  equivalent 
for  Alphaeus  (Scribner's  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  541).  Matthew  and 
Thomas  are  likewise  sons  of  .Alphaeus, 
so  it  appears,  from  this  viewpoint,  that 
James  the  Less:,  was  a  brother  of  these 
two  and  a  cousin  of  Jesus. 

The  name  James  was  a  very  common 
one  among  the  Jews,  and  consequently 
we  find  it  applied  to  six  persons  in  the 
little  Galilean  group  of  early  disciples 
(  Farrar's  "Early  Christianity,"  p.  307). 
There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  these 
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six  are  in  reality  only  three;  namely, 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  brother  of 
John  whom  we  have  already  treated; 
James  the  Less,  the  son  of  Alphaeus; 
and  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord. 

These  three  are  often  confused;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two  latter  are  by  some  authori- 
ties identified.  Scribner's  "Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,"  (Vol.  II,  p.  542),  and  Farrar's 
"Early  Christianity"  (p.  313),  agree,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  two  distinct  persons, 
and  that  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
was  not  one  of  the  twelve,  nor  even  a 
believer,  until  after  the  resurrection,  but 
that  his  conversion  was  connected  with  a 
special  appearance  of  the  Risen  Lord  (1 
Cor.  15:7)  and  that  he  afterwards  became 
an  active  worker  in  the  Church  (Acts  12: 
17;  15-13-22;  21:18;  1  Cor.  15:7;  Gal.  2:9, 
12).  On  the  other  hand,  these  same 
passages  are  cited  by  other  authorities 
as  applying  to  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus 
whom  they  apparently  and  contrary  to 
the  other  viewpoint  identify  with  the 
brother  of  the  Lord.  James,  the  brother 
of  the  Lord,  is  certainly  the  author  of  the 
epistle  of  James,  and  he  became  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Many  authorities 
consider  it  improbable  that  he  was  James 
the  son  of  Alphaeus. 

The  fact  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
.\postle  James,  if  we  do  not  identify  him 
with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  should  not 
lead  us  to  identify  the  two:  nor  to  con- 
clude that  the  work  of  the  apostle  was 
of  little  or  no  value.  Our  lack  of  infor- 
mation regarding  him  may  perhaps  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  no  close  friend 
among  the  Synoptists  wrote  of  him.  The 
fact,  further,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
may  be  evidence  in  itself  that  he  was 
faithful  to  his  calling  and  even  energetic 
in  his  duties.,  Man\'  good  and  even  great 
men  are  unknown  to  history  simply  be- 
cause they  had  no  friend  to  sing  their 
praises,  and  we  may  conclude  that  such 
was  perhaps  the  case  with  James. 

Farrar  records  the  tradition  that  James 
the  son  of  Alphaeus  met  his  death  by 
crucifixion  while  preaching  at  Ostrakine 
in  lower   Egypt. 

Lesson  6.  Calling  and  Personality  of  the 
Apostles  (Continued) 
Lebbeus  (Thaddeus),  was  one  of  the 
Twelve  and  concerning  him  the  greatest 
obscurity  prevails.  His  name  is  given  as 
Lebbeus  in  Matthew  of  the  authorized 
•version  (1611),  but  the  revised  version 
(1881)  rejects  Lebbeus  as  without  suf- 
ficient authority.  However,  from  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  by  competent  author- 
ities who  have  carefully  looked  into  and 
studied  the  subject,  the  view  which  iden- 
tifies   Lebbeus    with    Thaddeus,    as    men- 


tioned in  Matthew  10:3,  and  Mark  3:18, 
may  be  accepted  without  serious  hesita- 
tion. It  may  also  be  concluded,  without 
doubt,  that  Lebbeus  Thaddeus  is  the 
Judas,  the  brother  of  James,  mentioned 
in  Luke  6:16,  and  in  Acts  1:13;  also  the 
Judas,  of  John  14:23.  In  this  passage  St. 
John  carefuU}'  distinguishes  Judas,  son 
of  James,  from  the  traitor  Judas  Iscariot. 
The  only  reference  to  Lebbeus,  Thad- 
deus, or  Judas,  in  the  New  Testament,  is 
by  John  (14:23),  if  we  except  the  mere 
enumeration  of  his  name  in  the  lists  of 
the  Twelve.  This  passa.ge,  however,  is 
worthy  of  special  consideration,  for  it 
1/rought  forth  a  significant  replj'  from  the 
Lord.  He  had  been  comforting  his  dis- 
ciples with  the  hope  of  heaven,  and  had 
declared  Himself  the  Way,  the  Truth 
and  the  Life,  and  one  with  the  Father. 
He  had  assured  them  that  their  prayers 
in  His  name  would  be  efifectually  an- 
swered: 

"And  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my 
name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the  Father  may 
be  glorified  in  the  Son." 

He  had  told  them  "if  ye  love  me,  keep 
my  commandments,"  and  promised  them 
that  he  would  pray  the  Father  to  send 
the  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  to 
them  when  He  should  leave,  and  that  He 
would  not  leave  them  comfortless. 

Then  He  told  them  this  saying  truth: 
"He  that  hath  my  commandments  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me: 
and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of 
my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him.  and  will 
manifest  myself  to  him." 

Judas,  (Thaddeus  or  Lebbeus),  not 
Iscariot,  evidently  wondering  why  he  did 
not  manifest  Himself  more  openly,  asked 
Jesus  a  question  which  indicated  that  he 
had  little  conception  at  that  time  of  what 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
witness   for   Christ: 

"Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest 
thj-self  unto  us.  and  not  unto  the  world?" 
The  Lord  gave  him  a  significant  reply, 
showing  that  love  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  was  first  necessary,  before  He  or 
the  Father  could  or  would  manifest 
themsel.ves  unto  men: 

"If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my 
words:  and  my  Father  will  love  him,  and 
we  will  come  unto  him.  and  make  our 
abode  with  him." 

But  because  the  world  of  men  will 
not  come  unto  Jesus,  he  will  not  manifest 
Himself  unto  them.  The  apostles  did 
come  witli  love  to  Him.  and  so  He  mani- 
fested Himself  unto  them.  And  that 
was  the  answer  to  Judas,  which  applies 
even  to'  questioners  of  this  day,  and  it 
was  his  duty,  as  an  Aiwstle  and  a  wit- 
(Continucd  on  page  36.) 
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OGDEN  TABERNACLE  CHOIR  AT  THE  PANAMA!    I 


The  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Ogden,  Utah 

By  Alonso  West. 


VI. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  (CONTINUED) 


But  to  resume  the  story.  After  the 
first  notable  concert  in  the  "Dream 
City"  was  conchided,  the  singers  has- 
tened forth  to  Young's  Cafe,  the  offi- 
cial choir  boarding  house  in  the  expo- 
sition grounds,  to  ease  the  pangs  of 
hunger  which  they  had  been  required 


to  forget  for  several  hours.  This  oc- 
cupied them  for  nearly  two  hours,  the 
reason  for  taking  this  unseemly  length 
of  time  being  that  the  cafe  manage- 
ment were  not  expecting  such  an  in- 
flux of  patrons  so  late  at  night. 

It  was  nearly  1  :30  a.  m.  before  all 
had  returned  to  their  hotels  to  seek 
repose — and,  blame  them  not,  for  the 
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previous  hours  had  not  been  passed  in 
pleasure   seeking. 

Soon — very  soon,  it  seemed,  to  all — 
the  morning  came  and  the  ensuing  day 
was  consumed  in  a  morning  rehearsal. 
"doing  the  Exposition,"  etc..  etc. 
Truly,  the  Exposition  was  a  "Dream 
City,"  the  wonders  of  which  every 
American  able  to  read  is  more  or  less 
familiar  and  of  which  the  Ogden 
singers  saw  but  a  comparative  few. 
owing  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  im- 
possibility of  economizing  time.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  however,  the  few  things 
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that  were  seen  will  be  of  lasting  mem- 
ory, and  as  those  members  of  the  choir 
who  took  the  previous  journey  to  San 
Francisco  in  1907  and  \-iewed  the  ruins 
left  by  the  great  earthquake  and  fire  of 
1906,  viewed  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation, it  was  with  a  feeling  almost 
of  awe.  They,  at  least,  fully  appre- 
ciated the  sight  and  could  readily  be- 
lieve that  the  word  "impossible"  was 
not  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco. 

(to  be  continued) 
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(From  page  33.) 
rxss  of  Christ,  to  testify  to  these  things. 
Nothing  whatever,  aside  from  these 
references,  is  known  of  the  nltimate 
career  of  Lebbeus.  Some  legendary 
statements,  however,  declare  him  to  have 
been  from  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  that  he  preached  the  gospel 
in  the  African  language.  He  is  also  said 
to  have  been  dispatched  by  St.  Thomas 
to  Abgar,  King  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
been  martyred  at  Berytus. 

Simon  the  Canaanite  is  named  aj  one 
of  the  Twelve  by  Matthew  (10:4)  and 
Mark  (3:18);  and  he  is  called  Simon 
Zelotes  in  Luke  (6:15)  and  Acts  (1:13), 
Cananaeans  and  Zealots,  being  identical 
in  meaning. 

The  Cananaeans  or  Canaanites,  tlie 
former  being  the  correct  reading,  were  a 
sect  that  was  jealous  in  maintaining  the 
Alosaic  rituals,  and  were  founded  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  and  known  as  Zealots, 
which  is  the  meaning  of  both  Cananaens 
and  Canaanites.  In  A.  D.  six  or  seven 
they  were  in  the  forefront  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  census  of  Quirenius,  bitterly 
resenting  the  Roman  domination.  "They 
would  fain  have  hastened  by  the  sword 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Messianic  hope," 
says  J.  A.  Selbie  (Scribner's  "Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,"  Vol.  I.  p.  348).  "During  the 
great  rebellion  and  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  ended  in  its  destruction 
(A.  D.  70),  their  fanaticism  made  them 
terrible  opponents,  not  only  to  the 
Romans,  but  to  other  factions  among 
their  own  countrymen." 

From  tliis  information  we  may  surmise 
that  Simon,  though  nowhere  in  the 
scripture  mentioned  aside  from  the  apos- 
tolic lists,  must  have  been  radical,  but, 
coming  in  contact  with  the  gospel  teach- 
ings, from  them  have  learned  the  mod- 
eration and  the  self-control  which  fitted 
him  for  the  position  to  which  he  was 
called  as  a  witness  of  Christ.  Had  this 
not  been  so,  he  would  scarcely  have 
been  in  position  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
of  love,  ^^'ith  his  zeal  thus  turned  in  the 
jiroper  channel,  he  may  have  been  an 
enthusiastic,  as  well  as  a  successful,  la- 
borer in  the  gospel  cause,  though  the 
scriptures  are  silent  as  to  tlic  nature  and 
character  of  his  ministrv. 

Judas  Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of  the 
Christ,  is  the  last  named  apostle  in  the 
list   of    Matthew. 

Discussions  have  been  numerous  as  to 
tlie  meanina"  of  Tscariot.  which  is  his  usu- 
al designation  in  the  Svnoptic  gospels. 
John,  in  bis  gospel,  calls  him.  in  addition, 
"the  son  of  Simon"  (6:71:  13:26)  in  some 
instances  his  father  being  perhaps  also 
called    Tscariot.      But    all    four    mention 


Judas  in  each  case  as  the  betrayer. 

The  question  of  the  meaning  of  Iscariot 
is  practically  settled,  thinks  A.  Plummer, 
(Scribner's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Vol. 
II,   p.   796): 

".Ml  other  explanations  may  be  rejected 
in  fa-\or  of  the  view  that  it  means  'Man 
of  Karioth'  or  'Kerioth'  (Ish  Karioth.) 
The  home  of  the  family  being  in  Karioth, 
a  place  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
located  in  the  southern  part  of  Judea,  a 
few  miles  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  All 
this,  notwithstanding  we  have  no  direct 
authority  either  for  the  meaning  of  the 
name  or  for  the  supposition  that  he  and 
his  father  Simon  were  residents  of  Keri- 
oth. It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a 
Judean  of  Southern  Palestine,  while  it 
will  have  been  noticed  that  the  eleven 
otliers  of  the  twelve  were  Galileans.  This 
maj'  have  been  a  cause  of  estrangement 
between  him  and  the  others,  for  there 
was  a  strong  tendency  with  Judeans,  at 
that  time,  to  look  down  upon  Galileans." 
Of  Judas'  early  life,  there  is  no  authen- 
tic account.  He  was  called  to  be  an 
apostle  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Twelve;  and  in  all  the  lists  he  stands  last 
in  the  last  group  of  four,  his  place  being 
vacant  in  the  list  found  in  Acts  1:13. 
He  received  the  Savior's  charge  with  the 
others,  and  there  is  no  word  said  that  he 
did  not  do  the  work  assigned  him.  He 
seems  to  have  had  practical  ability,  for 
he  was  chosen  to  receive  funds  (Luke 
8:3)  which  were  given  to  the  apostles  and 
also  to  disburse  them  (Jolm  13:29").  This 
he  did  dishonestly  (John  12:4-6)  showing 
his  greed.  His  stingy  nature  is  revealed 
when  he  complained  a,gainst  what  he 
called  the  waste  of  the  costly  ointment 
with  which  Mary  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus.  "Then  said  Judas  Iscariot,  Simon's 
son,  which  should  betray  Him,  why  was 
not  this  ointment  sold  for  three-hundred 
pence,  and  given  to  the  poor?"  John 
says  that  this  statement  was  made, 
not  because  Judas  cared  for  the 
poor,  but  because  he  was  a  thief, 
and  had  the  bag  and  bare  what 
was  put  therein.  Jesus  rebuked  him  by 
saying:  "Let  her  alone:  against  the  day 
of  my  burying  hath  she  done  this.  For 
the  poor  always  ve  have  with  vou ;  but 
me  ye  ha\-e  not  alwavs  (John  12:1-7;  see 
also  Matthew  26:6-13;   Mark   14:1-9'). 

Judas'  greed  led  him  to  the  crowning 
nerfidy  of  his  life,  the  betraval  of  his 
Master  to  the  Priests  for  thirty  sheckels 
(Matthew  26:15:  Mark  14:11;"  Luke  22: 
5).  This  pilfering  from  the  money  box  is 
the  only_  thing  told  bv  the  Svnoptists 
to  Judas'  discredit,  orior  to  the  great 
crime  of  the  betrayal.  He  must,  how- 
ever, have  vielded  to  other  forms  of 
temptations  for  great  crimes  are  alwavs 
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huWt  upon  a  foundation  of  smaller  ones. 

It  has  led  to  much  useless  debate 
whether  covetousness  was  the  sole  or 
chief  cause  of  his  treachery.  It  certainly 
was  a  cause  among  others  which  cul- 
minated in  so  fearful  a  crime  that  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  who  could  say  to  those 
who  hung  Him  upon  the  cross,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do,"  was  led  to  say  of  it:  "It  had 
been  good  for  that  man,  if  he  had  not 
been    born   "CMatthew  26:24). 

When  Judas  understood  the  condem- 
nation he  was  under  for  having  betrayed 
his  ^faster  to  death,  he  repented  himself 
and  returned  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver 
to  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  saying: 

"I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood.  And  they  said.  What 
is  that  to  us?     See  thou  to  that." 

"And  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver 
in  the  temple,  and  departed,  and  went 
and  hanged  himself."  (Matthew  27:4, 
5:  compare  Acts  1:18:  John  17:12:  Doc. 
&    Cov.    76:31-48;    132:27.-) 

Judas  then  added  suicide  to  his  other 
sins.  He  became  a  son  of  perdition,  the 
end,  height,  depth  and  misery  of  whose 
punishment  no  man  may  understand, 
except  him  who  is  ordained  unto  his 
condemnation   (Doc.   &  Cov.,  67:48). 

Fourth  Year— Jesus  the   Christ 

Since  there  are  five  lessons  in  January, 
four  lessons  are  here  suggested,  one  for 
the  last  Sunday  in  January  and  three  for 
the   month   of   February. 


Lesson  4.     For  January  30th 

Chapter  4.  The  Ante-mortal  Godship 
of  Christ. 

1.  Explain  the  significance  of  the 
name  "\\'ord"  in  the  opening  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  John's  gospel. 

2.  In  what  sense  is  the  name  "Eternal 
Father"  sometimes  applied  to  Jesus 
Christ? 

3.  Why  is  Jesus  referred  to  as  the 
"Creator?" 

4.  Cite  passages  from  the  Bible,  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  modern  revelation 
in  support  of  the  ante-mortal  Godship 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY 
Lesson  5 

l':arthly  Advent  of  the  Christ  Predict- 
ed,    (ch.  5.) 

(For  Second  Sunday.) 

Lesson  6 

The  Meridian  of  Time.     (ch.  6.) 

(For  Third  Sunday.) 

Lesson  7 

The  Meridian  of  Time.     (ch.  7.) 

(For  Fourth  Sunday.) 
^\'e  suggest  that  the  teachers  prepare 
in  advance  a  few  questions  on  each  les- 
son and  give  them  to  the  class  as  part  of 
the  assignment,  at  least  a  week  in  ad- 
vance of  the  discussion  of  any  chapter. 
It  will  be  especially  helpful  if  teachers 
can  discuss  together  in  union  meeting 
the  questions  suggested  by  teachers  in 
the  A'arious  schools  of  the  stake. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Horace   H.    Cuiniuings,   Harold   G.    Reynolds,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 


Second  Year— The  Book  of 
Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

[Prepared  by  Harold  G.  Reynolds] 

Teachers  should  preview  the  lessons 
for  the  following-  Sunday  so  that  the 
I>upils  will  prepare  the  work  at  home. 
To  do  this  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
pupils  to  own  their  own  text-books. 

Lesson  ^ 

(For  Second  Sundaj'.) 

Pupils'  text:  Chapters  5  and  6,  "The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  INIormon." 

Teacher's  Text:  The  same,  and  II 
Xephi,  Ch.  5;  Jacob  1-7. 

In  lessons  four  and  five  the  author  of 


"The  Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon" 
suggests  the  main  points  to  be  brought 
out  in  the  index  to  the  chapter. 

When  the  colonies  divided  it  is  not 
known  how  far  Nephi  and  his  followers 
traveled,  or  which  way  they  went;  but, 
from  the  fact  that  they  always  appear 
in  their  later  migrations  to  have  moved 
northward,  it  is  quite  consistent  to  be- 
lieve that  in  this,  their  first  migration, 
they  traveled  along  the  edge  of  the  Andes 
and  found  a  suitable  place  in  which  to 
establish  their  new  home. — (George 
Reynolds.) 

,\s  the  history  of  the  two  nations  (Ne- 
phites  and  Lamanites)  begins  with  this 
lesson,  the  iiupils  should  understand  the 
cause  of  the  division  and  show  the 
marked  purpose  of  the  Lord  in  separat- 
ing the  righteous  colony  from  the 
wicked. 
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It  would  be  well  to  review  the  life  of 
Ncplii  and  point  out  his  strong  char- 
acteristics as  a  dutiful  son,  a  faithful  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  and  to  his  people  a 
prophet,  priest  and  king. 

Notes:  1.  "Nephi  appears  to  have 
l)een  a  very  expert  mechanic.  The  train- 
ing which  he  received  while  building  the 
sliip  in  the  land  Bountiful,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Lord,  was  of  incalculable 
value  to  him  when  he  became  leader  of 
this  isolated  people.  It  enabled  him  to 
teach  them  how  to  work  in  the  various 
metals  and  woods  with  which  the  land 
aljounded,  and  he  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  culture  and  civilization 
which,  in  after  years,  became  one  of  the 
distinctive  marks  between  them  and  the 
Lamanites." 

"And  T,  Nephi.  did  build  a  temple,  and 
I  did  construct  it  after  the  manner  of 
the  temple  of  Solon\on,"  etc.  (5:16). 
From  this  we  understand  tliat  he  built  it 
after  the  pattern  of  the  temple  of  Sol- 
omon, which  of  course  it  would  be  very 
probable  he  would  do,  as  his  temple  and 
Solomon's  were  used  tor  the  same  pur- 
pose.    (Dictionary  Book  of  Mormon.) 

Sherem  was  the  first  Anti-Christ.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  teacher  or  one  of 
the  pupils  read  the  dialogue  between 
Jacob  and  Sherem  from  the  Book  of 
Mormon  (Jacob  7:1-20).  We  suppose 
that  this  event  took  place  when  Jacob 
was  old. 

Show  how  much  greater  is  the  power 
of  the  Lord  than  that  of  the  evil  one 
and  dwell  on  the  confession  and  dread- 
ful end  of  Sherem. 

"Jacob  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons 
b.orn  of  Lehi  and  Sariah  while  they  were 
traveling  in  the  Arabian  wilderness.  He 
was  a  mighty  man  of  God  and  appar- 
ently, next  to  Nephi,  the  greatest  and 
most  devoted  of  the  sons  of  Lehi.  When 
Nephi  died,  Jacob  appears  to  have  taken 
charge  of  the  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
Church:  he  also  became  custodian  of  the 
sacred  treasures.  He  received  many 
revelations  and  was  blessed  with  the 
spirit  of  prophecy.  He  lived  to  a  good 
old  age  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
time  or  circumstances  of  his  death;  but 
before  he  passed  away  he  gave  the 
sacred  records  into  the  keeping  of  his 
son   Enos." 

Lesson  5 

(For  Third  Sunday.) 

Pupils'  text:  Chapters  7  and  8,  "The 
Story  of  the  Book  of  Mormon." 

Teacher's  text:  Same  as  above,  and 
chanter  52:  also  Books  of  Enos,  Jarom 
and  Omni. 

The  time  when  Enos  was  given  charMc 
(if   the   plates   is   not   stated.      In   his   old 


age,  however,  lie  speaks  of  179  years 
having  passed  since  Lehi  left  Jerusalem. 
Jacob  and  his  son  Enos  had  charge  of 
the  plates  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the 
Nephites  and  the   Lamanites. 

The  story  of  the  struggle  that  Enos 
had  before  the  Lord  should  be  read  in 
the  class  as  it  appears  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  Show  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  made  to  Enos  as  to  the  preser- 
\  ation  of  the  sacred  record  and  its  com- 
ing forth. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  has  gone  forth 
among  the  Lamanites  and  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  to  them. 

There  are  two  wards  in  the  Church 
composed  entirely  of  Indians,  with  the 
exception   of   the   bishops. 

The  Indian  membership  of  the  Church 
in  Mexico  is  about  3,600.  It  is  also  the 
belief  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are 
the  descendants  of  Lehi  and  the  Gospel 
has  been  preached  to  them  for  many 
3'ears. 

At  the  recent  semi-annual  conference 
October  last  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
temple  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
there  are  several  large  branches  of  the 
Church:  and  the  natives  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  performing  the  work  for 
their  dead  and  receive  the  temple  ordi- 
nances. 

Enos  gave  the  sacred  records  into  the 
hands  of  Jarom,  who  held  the  plates 
from  422  to  362  B.  C;  Omni,  from  362 
to   318   B.   C:   Amaron,   from  318  to  280 

B.  C:  Chemish  from  280  to •.  The  time 

that  Abinadom  held  them  is  not  known. 
It  was  about  200  B.  C.  when  Amaleki  gave 
them  unto  the  charge  of  King  Benjamin. 

The  six  historians  who  held  the  sacred 
records  after  Enos  were  very  brief  in 
their  statements.  Each  one  filled  his 
place,  however,  and  was  best  fitted  for 
the  work  assigned  him. 

It  is  sug.gested  that  the  teacher,  or 
one  of  the  pupils,  might  prepare  a  talk 
on   the   work  and  duties  of  a  historian. 

Brief  sketches  of  the  Nephite  prophets 
can  be  found  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

Lesson  6 

(For   Fourth   Sunday.) 

Pupils'  text:  "The  Story  of  the  Book 
of  ^Mormon,"  Chapters  9  and  10. 

Teacher's  text:  "The  Story  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon,"  Chanters  9  and  10; 
Book  of  Omni   1:12-30;   Mosiah,   1   to  6. 

The  Ncphile  miaration  to  Zarahemla 
look  iilace  about  200  B.  C.  This  might 
be     compared     with     the    travels    of    the 
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Children  of  Israel,  and  with  tlie  juurney 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  from  Missouri. 

It  is  believed  that  the  land  of  Nephi 
was  situated  in  what  we  now  call 
Ecuador  and  that  the  land  of  Zarahemla 
was  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles  northward  situated  on  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Magdalena  River,  but  to 
the  Nephites  as  River  Sidon.  (Use  map 
to   trace   the  probable   route   of  travel.) 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  probable 
manner  of  travel  and  contrast  it  with 
the  present  mode  of  travel.  It  would  be 
well  to  discuss  in  the  class  the  origin  of 
the  people  of  Zarahemla  and  their  condi- 
tion with  regard  to  religion  and  lan- 
guage. This  people  might  be  compared 
to  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  showing  the  ignor- 
ance and  superstition  of  the  latter.  They, 
too,  were  without  a  written  language. 

Notes:  The  meeting  between  the  Ne- 
phites and  the  people  of  Zarahemla  must 
have  been  a  perplexing  one  to  botli  peo- 
ples; brought  face  to  face,  but  unable 
to  understand  each  other  by  reason  of 
their  different  modes  of  speech. 

Look  up  iMosiah,  Zarahemla,  Mulek 
and  Coriantumr,  in  the  dictionary  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Benjamin,  we 
learn  the  value  of  a  righteous  ruler.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier,  an  industrious  man, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
making  their  burdens  light,  working  with 
his  own  hands  and  living  in  simplicity 
himself.  It  is  said  of  him  that  "he  is  il- 
lustrious for  the  justice  and  mercy  with 
which  he  administered  the  laws;  for  his 
great  devotion  to  God  and  love  for  his 
people,  and  for  the  frugality  and  sim- 
plicity of  his  personal  life.  We  might  il- 
lustrate his  life  or  reign  with  that  of 
other  noble  rulers;  for  instance,  Heze- 
kiah  (II  Chron.  29-32),  King  Alfred, 
President   Lincoln   and  others. 

King  Benjamin  should  not  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  great  and  noble  king,  but 
as  their  spiritual  head  and  prophet.  Dis- 
cuss with  the  pupils  the  wonderful  meet- 
ing which  was  held  on  the  outside  of  the 
temple,  the  message  of  the  Angel  to 
King  Bejamin,  the  eiTect  of  the  message 
upon  the  people,  the  covenant  made,  a 
new  name  given  King  Benjamin,  proph- 
ecies concerning  the  Savior  and  His 
coining,    and    some    of    His    teachings. 

The  sermon  of  King  Benjamin  cannot 
be  given  in  detail  in  the  class,  and,  there- 
fore, should  be  carefully  considered  be- 
forehand, with  the  v\e.\v  of  choosing  the 
most  profitable  parts.  In  connection 
with  the  prophecies  with  regard  to  the 
Savior,  the  fulfilment  of  some  might  be 
cited   as   found   in    Mark   5:1-16;   John   5: 


1-19;    John    9:1-7;    John    11;    Matt.    1:15; 
Luke   24:1-10. 


Fourth  Year— Old  Te^amenl 

LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY 

[Prepared   b\-   J.    Leo    Fairbanks.] 

Lesson  48   Jeroboam,  Israel's  King,  Who 
Led  His  People  Astray 

Teacher's  text:  I  Kings  11:26-43;  12; 
13:1-10,    33-34. 

Pupils'  text:     I  Kings  12:1-17. 

Topical  assignment  to  individual 
pupils: 

A.  Solomon's  servant  promised  the 
kingdom.     I   Kings   11:26-43. 

B.  King  Rehoboam  heeds  not  the 
complaint  of  his  people.  I  Kings  12:1-15 
(general  assignment.) 

D.  Jeroboam's  opportunity  and  fol- 
ly.    I  Kings  12:25-33;  13:1-10, "33,  34. 

Review  the  lessons  on  Proverbs  be- 
fore beginning  the  lesson  today.  Quote 
some  modern  wise  sayings.  Quote  your 
favorite  proverb.  Which  chapter  in 
Proverbs  do  }'OU  like  best?  What  did 
you  learn  from  the  lesson  last  Sunday? 

Importance  of  events  in  today's  les- 
son: 

(a)  Plistoricaly,  by  showing  the  be- 
ginning  of   the    great    schism    in    Israel; 

(b)  Biographically,  in  showing  the 
danger  of  erroneous  living  and  errone- 
ous allegiance  even  in  the  life  of  one  who 
is    naturally    disposed    to    great    service; 

(c)  Practically,  by  warning  us  of  the 
danger  of  countenancing  evil  and  toler- 
ating the  enemy  of  our  conscience. 

Aim:  'Tis  folly  to  attempt  good  ends 
by  doubtful  or  dangerous  means.  (Re- 
hoboam and  Jeroboam  both  neglected  to 
take  God  into  their  council  and  confi- 
dence.) 

Lesson  in  the  Class:  Introduce  the 
lesson  with  the  quotation,  "The  division 
of  Israel  was  the  seventh  great  step  in 
Hebrew  histor}-.  The  six  were:  (1) 
migration  of  Abraham,  (2)  the  descent 
into  Egypt,  (3)  the  exodus,  (4)  the  giv- 
ing of  the  law,  (5)  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  (6)  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  These  were  steps  of  pro- 
gress. The  seventh  was  one  of  decline. 
The  division  occurred  about  931  B.  C. 
The  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  was 
contemporaneous  until  the  capture  of 
Samaria  and  the  destruction  of  Judea 
by  .'\ssyria  722  B.  C.  Judah  continued 
136  years  longer,  586  B.  C." 

Topic  A.  After  the  pupil  has  given  the 
topic,  teacher  should  give  the  following 
thought.      Jeroboam    was    the    leader    of 
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the  democratic  revolt  iiyain.sl  tyranny. 
The  people  were  patriotic  bnt  (Icniaudccl 
justice.  Rehoboani,  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  court,  had  seen  nothing  but  ol)c- 
dience  and  homage.  He  did  not  know 
and  little  did  he  care  for  the  cost  of 
splendor  and  luxury.  Solomon's  extrav- 
agance alienated  the  people  from  him. 

Topic  B.  Rehoboam's  lack  of  wisdom 
cost  him  more  than  half  his  kingdom. 
He  was  selfish  and  unreasonable.  What 
other  rulers  have  spoiled  their  oppor- 
tunities by  selfishness?  Are  rulers  the 
only  ones  who  ruin  their  chances  by  self- 
ishness? Who  else?  Rehoboam  had  not 
learned  that  to  govern  means  to  serve. 
He  could  not  think  of  being  a  servant 
in  the  house  of  Israel.  He  wanted  to  be 
the  master.  Christ  has  given  us  a  good 
example.  What  did  He  say  about  it? 
(Matt.  20:26-28;  turn  to  the  passage  and 
read  it.)  Rehoboam  had  advisors.  Whose 
counsel  did  he  follow?  Who  was  the 
real  counselor?  Was  it  not  the  man 
within?  Did  he  want  the  advice  of  any 
one  else?  Whom  did  he  neglect  who  is 
allwise  and  willing  to  help?  Compare 
Rehoboam's  attitude  with  that  of  David 
in  the  lesson  on  David's  Crowning" 
Friendship.  How  do  they  differ?  Every 
human  life  has  to  decide  questions  that 
vitally  affect  it.  H  the  right  choice  is 
made  we  are  safe.  Are  we  left  alone? 
We  must  be  prepared  when  those  ques- 
tions arise;  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
them  and  have  the  Lord  on  our  side,  so 
that  when  we  approach  Him  He  will  be 
ready  to  give  the  help  we  ask. 

Topic  C.  The  answer  of  the  people  to 
Rehoboam's  hard  words  was  like  the  an- 
swer of  the  colonists  more  than  135  years 
ago.  All  governors  rule  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Topic  D.  Jeroboam  had  wonderful 
opportunities  to  develop  a  strong  king- 
dom. The  prophets  were  supporters  of 
the  new  government.  The  trade  routes 
to  the  rich  Mesopotamian  valley  were 
within  their  domain.  The  allegiance  of 
powerful  tribes  was  unbroken.  The 
country  was  rich  in  fields  and  population. 
According  to  Hebrew  custom  the  people 
would  have  to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  wor- 
ship, where  the  ark  and  temple  were.  To 
make  the  division  permanent  and  make 
Israel  an  enemy  of  Judah  Jeroboam  pro- 
posed a  new  religion.  He  argued  that 
the  people  ought  not  to  be  narrow.  One 
worship  was  as  acceptable  as  another. 
The  people  should  revolt  against  author- 
ity and  do  as  they  wanted.  He  appealed 
to  their  senses  in  worship  instead  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  hearts.  He  tried  to 
alienate  his  people  from  their  pure  and 
true  religion  and  thus  opened  the  flood 
gates     of     superstition,     idolatry,     argu- 


ment, turmoil,  internal  strife,  bickering, 
lack  of  unity  and  higher  purposes  in  life. 
Pride  ruled,  oppressing  vice  and  kindred 
evils  crept  in.  His  allegiance  through 
marria,ge  caused  him  to  look  with  some 
favor  on  idolatry,  which  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  the  older  religion.  But  the 
argument  of  the  worldly  prevailed  and 
Israel  was  ruined  as  we  shall  see.  Jer- 
oboam adopted  questionable  means.  He 
was  a  traitor  to  his  religion  and  his  God. 
According  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  treason  means  "adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  aid  and  comfort 
to  them."  Did  Jeroboam  do  this  spirit- 
ually? Why  did  he  not  keep  Israel  right? 
Picture  Study:  The  wife  of  Jeroboam 
Warned  by  the  Blind  Prophet,  (G.  Gren- 
ville  Manton).  See  the  picture,  Feb.,  1913, 
issue  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor.  Read 
the  warning  of  Abijah  in  I  Kings  14:1-9. 
Jeroboam's  wife  received  the  judgment 
of  God  against  her  husband.  Call  atten- 
tion to  her  facial  expression,  her  atti- 
tude of  grief,  the  disguise  falling  from 
her  as  he  reveals  her  queenly  jewels,  the 
attitude  of  warning  of  the  blind  prophet. 
What  is  on  the  stool;  on  the  floor  near 
the  stool?  Notice  the  lines  of  the  rug, 
robes,  skin  on  the  floor,  direction  of  the 
extended  arms  and  principal  light,  all 
call  attention  to  the  woman  who  is  the 
center  of  interest.  All  take  the  attitude 
of  the  woman,  now  the  attitude  of  the 
prophet.  Tear  out  this  picture  and  save 
it  for  future  study. 

Lesson  49     Elijah,  The  Fearless  Prophet 

Teacher's  text:  I  Kings  16:30-33.  ch. 
17  and  18. 

Pupils'  text:     I  Kings  17:1-17. 

Topical  analysis  for  assignment  to  in- 
dividual pupils: 

1.  Elijah  and  the  Famine. 

a.  Challenge      of      a      patriot — I 
Kings  17:1-6. 

b.  Elijah    found     friends    among 
people  he  disliked — 17:7-24. 

c.  Elijah    had    no    fear    in    con- 
fronting the  King — 18:1-19. 

2.  Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel. 

a.  'Victory  over  the  prophets   of 
Baal— 18:20-40. 

b.  Triumph  of  faith  in  God — 18: 
41-46. 

Aim:  Faith  in  God  enables  one  to 
achieve  great  tasks  in  His  service. 

Significance  of  Events:  (1)  Historic- 
ally, by  showing  the  extent  of  apostasy 
from  the  true  religion;  (2)  Biographic- 
ally,  by  revealing  the  heroism  of  one  who 
had  genuine  faith  and  conviction.  Flijah 
dared  stand  alone  for  the  right  and  for 
God;  (3)  Practically,  by  the  example 
of  a  life   of  faith   and   action. 
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The  lesson  in  the  class: 

Review  lesson  49  before  beginning  to- 
day's lesson. 

After  the  pnpils  have  given  their  as- 
signments the  teacher  should  give  the 
sulistance  of  the  following  notes: 

Topic  1  a.  Elijah  was  a  mountaineer 
of  the  desert,  fearless  and  with  full  faitli 
in  Jehovah  and  the  religion  of  Israel.  He 
had  no  sympathy  for  the  material  aspir- 
ation of  the  king  and  the  apostasy  of  his 
people.  He  was  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets.  In  a  few  terrible  words  he 
predicted  a  drought,  a  challenge  to  Baal 
as  god  of  the  land. 

If  Baal  had  been  the  god  of  the  land 
for  which  he  was  worshiped  he  could 
easily  have  turned  Elijah's  mission  to 
scorn.  Emphasize  the  bravery  in  his 
challenge. 

Topic  1  b.  Elijah  was  shown  that 
there  was  faith  even  among  the  heathen. 
His  faith  was  shown  when  the  widow 
told  her  situation — 17:13,  14.  Study  the 
picture  in  February,  1913,  issue  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  The  Lord  praises 
her  faith — Luke  4:25,  26.  Power  of  faith 
—Matt.  17:20. 

Topic  1  c.  Obediah  had  a  political 
position  but  secretly  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  king. 

Topic  2  a.  The  test  proposed  by  Elijah 
was  so  reasonable  as  to  give  no  room  for 
breaking  out.  The  point  of  the  proposal 
lay  in  this,  that  fire  was  an  element  over 
which  Baal  was  supposed  to  have  par- 
ticular control.  Therefore,  it  was  a  rea- 
sonable   and   fair   proposition. 

Choosing  whom  we  shall  serve  comes 
to  every  one  in  his  life.  Each  one  should 
resolve  and  not  hang  on  half  purposes. 
"If  you  would  be  saved  do  not  stand 
wavering  but  turn  to  God.  If  it  were  a 
doubtful  business  I  would  not  persuade 
to  act  rashly,  or  if  there  were  any  danger 
to  your  soul  in  resolving  I  would  say  no 
more.  But  when  it  is  a  case  beyond  all 
dispute  for  men  of  reason  whj'  should 
you  stand  as  if  it  were  a  doubtful  case? 
What  a  horrible  shame  to  be  unresolved 
whether  God  or  the  world  should  have 
your  heart  and  whether  a  life  of  sin  or 
lioliness  be  the  better." — Barter.  Let 
your  decision  be  final,  conclusive  and 
manifest.  It  is  a  fatal  inconsistency  to 
believe  in  a  God  and  yet  not  follow  Him. 
Translate  your  thinking  into  life."  Be 
proud  of  your  faith  and  the  religion  of 
your  fathers.  God  is  roused  to  action  by 
the  prayers  of  His  people.  Prayer  is 
more  than  wholesome  spiritual  disci- 
pline; it  moves  the  arm  of  the  Almighty. 
Those  chapters  in  Elijah's  life  illustrate 
vividly  the  power  there  is  in  "the  prayer 
of  faith."  Should  anyone  ask,  "Where 
is  the  God  of  Elijah?     He  is  with  us- yet 


and   tluit  prayer   ib   the  golden  kej-   whicii 
ii[)ens  the  door  of  heaven." 

Topic  2  b.  Contrast  Elijah's  simple 
prayer  with  the  frenzy  of  the  priests. 
Idolatry  and  paganism  appealed  to  the 
senses.  Jehovah,  too,  was  able  to  mani- 
fest Himself  and  in  a  terribly  natural 
way  but  with  a  spiritual  purpose. 

■If  we  believe  God  is  what  we  claim 
He  is,  what  should  we  do  in  respect  to 
His  demands?  Neglect  to  obey  shows 
our  belief  concerning  Him.  Failure  to 
choose  Him  is  virtually  ignoring  Him 
and  rejection  of  His  authority.  In  a 
Bible  dictionary  look  up  the  word  Car- 
mel  and  have  some  pupil  describe  the 
mount. 

Lesson  50.     Elijah:  the  Faithful  Man  of 
God 

Teacher's  te.\t:  I  Kings  chs.  19  and 
21.    II  Kings  2:1-18. 

Pupils'  text:     I   Kings   19:1-14. 

Topics  for  assignment  to  individual 
pupils: 

1.  Elijah  at  Horeb. 

a.  Elijah   is   discouraged — 19:1-8. 

b.  Elijah  is  reminded  of  the 
need  of  listening  to  the  still 
small  voice — 19:9-14.  (Gen- 
eral assignment.) 

2.  Elisha  called  to   succeed   Elijah — 

19:19-21. 

3.  Elijah   at   the   House   of  Ahab. 

a.  Elijah  a  champion  of  right. — 
21:1-21. 

4.  Translation    of    Elijah — II     Kings 

2:1-11. 
a.   Elisha  the  successor  of  Elijah 
—II  Kings  2:12-18. 

Aim:  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  prompts 
men  to  right  action  and  great  deeds  but 
to  hear  Him  we  must  listen  to  the  still 
small  voice. 

Significance  of  events  in  this  lesson; 

(T)  Historicaly,  by  showing  the  con- 
tinuous warning  against  the  evil  practices 
of  Israel:  (2)  Biographically,  by  the  les- 
son to  God's  servant  that  Divine  pur- 
poses work  through  spiritual  agencies  as 
well  as  through  physical  manifestations: 
(3)  Practically,  by  showing  that  the 
still  small  voice  whispers  ony  to  him  who 
listens. 

The   Lesson  in  the   Class: 

Review  lesson  50. 

Lesson  Setting:  Ahab  olTered  no  pro- 
test against  the  destruction  of  the  proph- 
ets of  Baal.  Perhaps  he  was  in  sympathy 
with  it.  But  as  a  sodlier  and  diplomat 
he  took  little  interest  in  religion  which 
he  believed  was  an  optional  matter.  Be- 
tween Jezebel  and  Ahab  he  had  a  sorry 
time  as  all  men  do  who  take  no  choice. 

Elijah     expected    that     the     wonderful 
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manifestations  would  con\crt  all  Israel. 
It  was  a  contest  to  a  finish  and  had  ended 
in  complete  vindication  of  Jehovah. 
Jezebel's  conscience  was  not  dictated  by 
reason  or  right  but  by  fashion.  She  was 
angered  and  cursed  Elijah.  The  threat 
was  a  terrible  blow  to  Elijah  who  could 
not  understand.  He  was  dumfounded 
and  fled  panic-stricken  in  the  belief  that 
his  mission  had  failed.  In  peaceful  com- 
munion with  God  at  Horeb,  where  he  was 
safe,  it  was  gradually  revealed  to  him 
that  the  incidents  on  Carmel  were  only 
an  opening  wedge  in  the  great  conflict  of 
Jehovah  with  evil. 

The  Lesson:  After  pupils  give  their 
assignments  the  teacher  should  give  the 
substance    of   the    following   notes: 

Topic  1  a.  Elijah  was  terribly  dis- 
couraged. Picture  the  solitudes  of  Sinai 
and  the  inspiration  it  was  to  the  He- 
brews. Contrast  the  courage  of  Elijah 
at  Carmel  with  his  feeling  at  Horeb.  His 
lesson  should  prove  to  us  that  sweeping 
reforms  can  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
hurry,  li  hastened  they  are  superficial. 
We  must  not  therefore  feel  discouraged 
if  things  do  not  always  go  as  we  should 
like.  The  scene  on  Carmel  was  signi- 
ficant and  grand,  but  the  one  on  Horeb 
was   more   profound. 

Topic  1  b.  The  incident  of  the  still 
small  voice  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  picture  of  many  a 
noble  spirit  and  is  true  in  the  life  of 
every  one  who  is  spiritually  inclined. 
Being  jealous  of  the  work  he  had  to  do. 
Elijah  was  enthusiastic;  now  he  was 
doomed  to  failure.  It  is  the  experience 
of  many  an  ardent  worker  but  all  should 
learn  that  display  and  force  count  little. 
One  must  be  calm,  use  reason,  await  the 
time,  be  patient  while  ardent,  lose  no 
courage  and  let  influence  count  rather 
than  force.  Make  the  story  real  and  glow 
with   intensity. 

Of  what  did  Elijah  complain  when  Je- 
hovah spoke  to  him? — 19:9,  10.  How 
was  his  complaint  answered? — 19:11-14. 
What  great  lesson  was  taught? 

Topic  1  c.  How  was  Elijah  shown 
that  conditions  were  not  as  bad  as  he 
thought?— 19:18.  Why  should  we  not 
dispair  when  the  Lord's  work  does  not 
move  as  fast  as  we  wish  it  might?  Why 
can  not  a  reformation  be  brought  about 
by  a  display  of  miracles?  Miracles  are 
for  those  who  believe.  Elijah  and  his 
methods  were  completely  transformed. 
He  saw  that  the  influence  of  Obadiah  was 
a  lever.     He  decided  to  found  schools  of 


proplicls,  to  lia\c  his  inlluence  grow  and 
thus  counteract  the  schools  or  sacred 
gru\es  where  pagan  priests  labored.  He 
was  taught  that  Israel  needed  leadership 
rather  than  famine. 

Topic  2.  Elijah  touched  the  life  of 
IClisha  who  became  a  faithful  disciple 
among  many  others  who  knew  him. 
Through  coming  in  contact  with  the 
heathen  widow,  the  king's  servant  Oba- 
diah, and  others,  Elijah  became  a  pro- 
tector of  the  poor,  a  defender  of  the  op- 
jiressed,  and  learned  that  God  was  found 
m  little  things  like  friendship,  love,  mercy 
and  faith,  as  well  as  in  great  movements 
like  war,  pestilence  and  governments. 
From  now  on  he  became  a  cjuiet  worker 
but  was  sent  to  protect  the  oppressed. 

Topic  3.  Study  a  picture  of  Elijah'^ 
denunciation  of  Ahab.  Ahab  was  afraid 
of  Elijah  and  now  that  he  had  committed 
an  injustice  the  prophet  was  sent  to  warn 
him  of  the  judgment  against  him  and  his 
bloody  queen. 

Topic  4.  Study  a  picture  of  Elijah's 
translation.  Calmly  awaiting  his  end, 
Elijah  traveled  from  one  school  of  proph- 
ets to  another.  He  had  no  fear  of  re- 
moval and  no  clinging  to  earth  even 
though  his  mission  was  incomplete.  A 
life  of  service  fears  not  death.  In  this 
transformation  is  seen  a  translation  into 
the  glorj'  of  an  eternal  life.  Elijah  had 
been  partly  successful,  he  had  seen  great 
reforms,  had  learned  his  lesson  of  calmly 
waiting  God's  own  due  time  and  was  now 
ready  for  God's  purpose. 

Call  especial  attention  to  the  high  char- 
acter of  Elisha's  wish. 

Effect  of  Elijah's  example  on  his  own 
generation  and  those  that  followed  him: 
inuring  his  life  he  was  called  the 
"Scourge  of  God."  Later  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  restorer  of  the  national  re- 
ligion and  supreme  example  of  the  power 
of  prayer.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  is 
mentioned  only  in  Kings.  From  Malachi 
4:5,  6  we  see  his  mission  was  appreciated. 
He  is  regarded  as  a  heavenly  messenger 
sent  during  troublesome  or  evil  times. 
He  was  a  mighty  worker  rather  than 
preacher;  was  upheld  by  mighty  faith.  To 
the  later  Jews  he  was  still  interested  in 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  people. 
Christ's  cry  for  help  was  interpreted  as 
an  appeal  to  Elijah.  His  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  more  than 
any  other  prophet.  In  our  day  he  is 
looked  to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  their  fathers — Luke  1:17.  On  the 
Mount  of  the  Transfiguration  he  ap- 
peared with  Moses.  (Luke  9:28-31.)  The 
Lord  referred  to  him — Luke  4:85. 
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Second  Year— Old  Te^ament 
Stories* 

First  Intermediate  lessons  for  the  sec- 
ond year's  work  for  the  month  of  Feb- 
riiary  continue  the  biographies  from  the 
(lid  Testament.  The  first  for  the  month 
will  be  the  Flood  ana  Noah  and  his 
family.  This  is  followea  by  the  story  of 
.\braham,  and  the  third  story  for  the 
month  will  be  of  Rebekah.  These  stories 
are  intended  to  be  given  on  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  Sundays  of  the  month. 
We  suggest  that  every  teacher  read  well 
the  Bible  account  describing  the  lives 
used  ill  the  stories.  In  this  way  much 
additional  information  will  be  fresh  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  for  use  in  the 
classroom. 

Lesson    4.     Story    of   the   Flood 

Genesis  6,  7,  8. 

One  of  the  toys  that  we  love  best  is 
the  Noah's  Ark.  Should  you  like  to  hear 
a  story  about  the  first  Noah's  Ark  that 
was  ever  made? 

It  was  very,  very  big,  bigger  than  a 
house,  and  all  the  people  and  animals  in 
it  were  alive.  This  is  how  it  happened  to 
l^e  made. 

Once  upon  a  time,  longer  years  ago 
than  it  is  easy  to  count,  there  were  many 
wicked  people  in  the  world.  They  did 
so  many  bad  things  that  God  had  to  pun- 
ish them.  But  among  them  there  was 
one  man  whose  name  was  Noah,  who 
was  so  good  that  the  Bible  says,  "He 
walked  with  God."  He  had  a  wife  and 
three  sons,  and  God  told  him  that,  al- 
though all  the  bad  people  must  be  pun- 
ished, He  would  save  him  and  his  family. 

Then  He  told  him  to  do  a  strange 
thing, — to  build  an  ark  like  your  Noah's 
Ark,  only  very  big,  with  three  stories  in 
it,  and  one  window  high  up,  and  a  door 
in  the  side.  God  told  him  that  when  it 
was  finished,  he  should  take  two  of  every 
kind  of  animal,  and  go  in  himself  with 
his  family,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  He 
would  send  a  great  long  rain,  a  flood, 
and  all  the  bad  people  would  be  drowned, 
but  Noah  and  his  family  and  the  animals 
in  the  ark  would  be  saved.     You  see  the 

*From  "Tell  Mc  a  True  Story:  Tales 
of  Bible  Heroes  for  the  Lhildren  of  To- 
day," by  Mary  Stewart.  Copyri.ght  by 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  Publishers. 
Used  by  permission. 


ark  was  half  a  house,  and  half  a  boat,  so 
that  it  would  float  in  the  water.  It  must 
have  seemed  strange  to  Noah  to  build 
that  big  boat  on  the  dry  land,  while  the 
sky  was  bright  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
rain.  But  Noah  trusted  and  obeyed  God, 
and  it  was  well  for  him  and  those  ani- 
mals that  he  did,  for  listen  to  what  hap- 
pened. 

When  the  ark  was  finished,  Noah 
called  together  two  of  every  kind  of  an- 
imal. NVhat  lots  of  thein  there  must 
have  been!  Two  by  two  they  marched 
into  the  ark,  and  behind  them  came  Noah 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons  and  their 
wives.  The  door  was  shut,  and  a  patter- 
ing sound  was  heard  on  the  roof.  What 
do  you  think  it  was?  Rain;  gentle  sum- 
mer rain  at  first,  then  it  fell  more  heavily, 
until  soon  so  much  water  had  fallen  that 
the  ground  was  covered,  and  the  ark 
began  to  float.  Then  it  started  to  rock 
and  toss  like  a  ship  at  sea,  for  the  %vind 
blew,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  the  little 
brooks  and  lakes  overflowed,  and  the 
flood  had  come. 

The  Bible  says,  "The  same  day  were 
all  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  windows  of  heaven  were 
opened."  Even  the  mountain  tops  were 
covered,  and  so  of  course  all  the  houses 
were  washed  away,  and  the  bad  people 
were  drowned.  But  inside  the  ark,  Noah 
and  his  family  and  the  animals  were  safe. 

God  was  watching  them,  and  after  the 
rain  had  fallen  for  a  long  time  God 
"made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  and 
the  fountains  of  the  deep  and  the  win- 
dows of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the 
rain  from  heaven  ceased."  Then  sudden- 
ly the  ark  stopped  rocking,  and  stood 
still.  What  do  you  suppose  had  hap- 
pened? The  water  had  been  getting 
lower  and  lower,  until  the  top  of  one  of 
the  mountains  was  seen,  and  on  that 
mountain  the  ark  rested.  Do  you  re- 
member what  there  was  high  up  in  the 
ark?  A  window.  When  the  ark  stopped 
rocking  and  Noah  knew  that  the  rain  was 
over,  he  opened  that  window  and  out  of 
it  he  let  fly  a  raven.  The  raven  did  not 
find  any  ground  to  light  upon,  but  it  did 
not  come  back,  it  just  flew  to  and  fro 
till  the  waters  were  dried  up  from  off 
the  earth.  Then  Noah  sent  out  a  dove. 
Doves  cannot  fly  as  long  as  ravens  can. 
and  Noah  knew  that  if  the  dove  did  not 
find  anywhere  to  rest,  she  would  come 
back  and  he  would  know  that  the  waters 
still  covered  the  earth.  "The  dove  found 
nn  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,"  so  she 
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llevv  back  to  the  ark,  and  Noah  put  out 
his  hand  and  brought  her  in. 

After  seven  days  he  sent  her  out  again; 
all  day  she  llevv  about  and  came  back  in 
the  evening,  and  in  her  beak  was  a  little 
green   leaf,   an   olive  leaf. 

So  Noah  knew  that  the  waters  were 
getting  lower,  and  that  the  tops  of  the 
trees  must  be  above  it. 

For  seven  days  more  he  waited,  and 
then,  when  he  sent  the  dove  out,  she  did 
not  come  back,  and  he  knew  that  she 
had  found  land  on  which  to  rest.  Then 
God  spoke  again  to  Noah.  He  told  him 
to  leave  the  ark,  taking  his  wife,  and 
sons,  and  their  wives,  and  all  the  animals 
with  him,  and  to  build  nice  homes  again 
on  the  land.  So  Noah  opened  the  door 
and  they  all  came  out.  How  glad  they 
must  have  been  to  be  in  the  fresh  air 
again,  with  bright  skies  over  them  and 
ground  beneath  their  feet! 

I  do  not  believe  the  land  was  very  dry 
at  first;  there  must  have  been  big  pud- 
dles, and  muddy  places.  But  the  grass 
and  trees  looked  very  green  and  fresh, 
and  everything  smelt  nice  and  earthy, 
the  way  it  does  after  a  thunder-storm. 

But  there  was  something  for  Noah  and 
his  family  to  see  which  was  more  beau- 
tiful than  shining  sun,  or  green  grass,  or 
bright  flowers. 

In  the  sky  facing  them  there  was  a 
wonderful  rainbow.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  rainbow?  You  know  how  it  makes  a 
great  arch  in  the  sky.  Every  color  is  in 
it,  each  melting  into  another,  and  when 
j-ou  see  it  you  are  happy,  and  your  heart 
leaps  up. 

That  is  the  way  Noah  felt  too,  and  all 
his  family.  For  as  they  looked  with  won- 
der at  that  beautiful  arch,  God  spoke  to 
them.  He  told  them  that  He  would 
never  send  another  flood,  that  He  would 
always  watch  over  and  take  care  of  them, 
and  all  the  people  who  lived  after  them: 
that  every  time  they  looked  at  the  rain- 
bow they  must  remember  that  He  was 
looking  at  it  too,  and  that  He  had  prom- 
ised to  take  care  of  them. 

That  promise  is  to  us  also.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  have  a  rainbow  very  soon 
to  remind  us  of  the  promise,  and  when- 
ever we  see  the  rainbow  we  must  think 
of  this  story,  and  remember  that  the 
rainbow  stands  for  God's  promise  to  take 
care  of  us. 

Lesson  5.     The  Story  of  Abraham 

Gen.  12:1-5;  13;  14;  15:1;  21:1-8;  Matt. 
11:1. 

Once  in  a  far  country  many  years  ago 
there  were  some  men  who  lived  in  tents 
instead   of  houses.     The   oldest  of  them 


«as  named  Abraham  and  he  had  taken  a 
long  journey  across  a  desert,  pitching 
his  tent  every  night  on  the  sand  under 
the  stars,  and  during  the  day  riding  upon 
a  camel.  .Abraham's  wife  was  with  him 
and  his  young  nephew  Lot  and  many 
servants,  all  riding  upon  camels.  At  last 
the  desert  was  crossed  and  Abraham  and 
liis  company  saw  before  them  green 
yrass  and  little  streams  and  mountains 
covered  with  woods.  Oh,  how  glad  they 
must  have  been  to  leave  the  hot,  flat 
stretches  of  sand  and  pitch  their  tents 
on  soft  grass  with  the  trees  rustling  over 
their  heads!  For  many  days  they  jour- 
neyed over  that  beautiful  country,  pitch- 
ing their  tents  in  different  places,  and 
often  Abraham  would  build  in  front  of 
the  tent  a  little  altar,  like  a  table  made 
of  stones.  There  he  would  kneel  and 
pray  to  God.  I  think  that  Sarah  also 
jirayed,  but  Lot,  the  young  nephew  who 
came  with  them  you  remember,  was  dif- 
ferent from  his  uncle  and  aunt  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  prayed  at  all.  He  was 
mean  and  selfish  and  we  cannot  be  like 
that  if  we  pray  every  day  with  all  our 
hearts.  I  am  going  to'  tell  you  a  story 
about  him  and  when  it  is  finished  you 
must  tell  me  which  of  the  two  men  you 
want  to  be  like,  Abraham  or  Lot. 

One  day  in  their  travels  they  came  to  a 
most  lovely  piece  of  land.  It  was  gay 
with  flowers,  like  a  garden,  and  had  a 
river  running  through  it  keeping  it  fresli 
and  green.  There  Abraham  and  Lot 
pitched  their  tents.  By  this  time  they 
had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  and 
cows,  and  servants  to  take  care  of  them. 
The  servants  began  quarreling  among 
themselves.  Abraham's  servants  wanted 
the  greenest  spots  for  feeding  their  flocks 
and  Lot's  servants  did  also,  and  both 
wanted  the  best  places  in  the  river  for 
giving  drink  to  their  animals.  When 
.Abraham  saw  that  the  men  were  quar- 
reling he  told  Lot  that  they  had  better 
divide  the  land  so  that  their  flocks  and 
servants  would  be  separated:  "If  thou 
wilt  take  the  left  hand  then  I  will  go  to 
the  right,"  the  uncle  said;  "or  if  thou 
wilt  take  the  right  hand  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left."  Abraham  was  much  older 
than  his  nephew  and  had  always  been 
very  kind  to  him,  and  Lot  should  have 
given  his  uncle  the  first  choice.  Do  you 
think  he  did?  No,  he  chose  the  whole 
lovely  piece  of  land  which  was  like  a 
garden  with  the  river  running  through  it 
for  himself.  Abraham  was  so  generous 
that  he  let  him  keep  it;  and  then  Abraham 
traveled  with  his  wife  and  servants  and 
flocks  towards  the  mountains,  where 
they  pitched  their  tents  and  built  an 
altar. 
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One  day  when  Abraham  was  standing 
at  the  door  of  his  tent  he  saw  a  man 
coming  towards  him  whose  clothing  was 
torn  and  dusty,  and  whose  face  was  white 
with  weariness  and  fear.  He  fell  at 
Abraham's  feet,  and  told  him  in  gasps 
that  Lot  and  all  his  friends  who  lived 
in  the  lovely  valley  had  been  beaten  in  a 
battle  against  four  kings.  The  kings  had 
killed  many  of  Lot's  friends,  and  the  rest 
of  them,  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  and 
flocks  which  they  owned,  they  had  car- 
ried awa}'.  Among  the  prisoners  was 
Lot.  The  poor  man  who  told  the  story 
had  been  taken  prisoner  too,  but  had 
managed  to  run  away. 

As  soon  as  Abraham  learned  this  news 
he  called  his  servants  together,  and  giv- 
ing them  swords  and  bows  and  arrows 
he  led  them  hastily  after  the  four  kings. 
Then  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  Abra- 
ham's servants  made  a  great  circle 
around  the  army  of  the  four  kings.  While 
the  army  slept  Abraham's  men  fell  upon 
them,  and  when  they  woke  and  tried  to 
run  away  they  were  surrounded  and 
beaten.  In  the  center  of  the  camp  Abra- 
ham found  Lot  and  his  friends  who  had 
been  made  prisoners,  and  he  freed  them 
all,  giving  them  back  the  gold  and  silver 
and  flocks  which  the  kings  had  stolen. 

Was  that  not  a  splendid  way  for  Abra- 
ham to  treat  Lot  who  had  been  so  mean 
to  him?  Abraham  did  not  do  it  with  any 
hope  of  a  reward;  he  knew  that  Lot 
would  probably  never  even  say  "thank 
you,"  but  Abraham  was  rewarded.  God 
was  watching  him  and  the  night  that 
Abraham  returned  to  his  own  tent  God 
spoke  to  him  beside  the  altar.  He  said: 
"Fear  not,  Abraham,  1  am  thj-  exceeding 
great  reward." 

Then  after  a  time  God  sent  Abraham 
and  Sarah  a  little  son.  He  was  their  first 
baby  and  they  had  longed  for  a  baby 
boy  more  than  for  anything  else  in  the 
world.  That  was  the  greatest  reward 
for  their  generous  lives  they  could  have 
had.  They  named  him  Isaac,  which 
means  "to  laugh,"  because  Sarah  in  her 
great  happiness  cried,  "God  has  made 
me  laugh  so  that  all  who  hear  will  laugh 
with  me."  And  as  Abraham  loved  and 
trusted  God  so  Isaac  loved  and  trusted 
his  father:  in  all  the  stories  of  fathers 
and  sons  throughout  the  world  there  has 
never  been  one  who  obeyed  his  father 
more  perfectly  than  Isaac  did  Abraham. 

As  the  vears  passed  Lot  grew  more 
wicked  and  miserable,  but  Abraham's  life 
was  very  happy.  He  had  children  and 
.grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
and  at  last  in  the  long  line  of  Abraham's 
family  was  born  Jesus  Christ,  the  Savior 
of  the  world. 


Lesson  6.     Rebekah  at  the  Well 

Genesis  24. 

Years  ago,  before  there  were  steam 
cars,  or  ferry-boats,  how  did  people 
travel?  On  horses  or  donkeys,  or  camels. 
Perhaps  you  have  seen  camels  in  the 
park.  They  are  better  than  horses  or 
donkeys  to  travel  with,  because  they  can 
go  a  long  time  without  eating  or  drink- 
ing. They  can  eat  and  drink  a  great 
deal  at  one  time,  and  then  travel  on  that 
for  many  days.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
about  two  men  who  took  long  journeys 
with  camels. 

One  of  them  was  a  man  who  left  his 
home  and  traveled  over  miles  and  miles 
of  desert  to  a  far  country,  because  God 
had  told  him  to.  He  made  his  home 
in  that  strange  country  and  there  his 
little  boy  was  born.  Do  j'ou  remember 
the  story  about  Abraham  and  his  boy 
Isaac? 

The  man  who  traveled  with  his  camels 
all  the  miles  away  from  home  and  friends 
was  .\braham,  and  Isaac  was  his  little 
boy.  After  a  while  Isaac  grew  up,  and 
what  does  every  boy  want  when  he 
grows  up?  He  wants  to  have  a  home  of 
his  own,  with  a  wife  and  children  to 
work  for.  So  Isaac  wanted  a  wife,  and 
his  father  wished  him  to  choose  a  daugh- 
ter of  one  of  his  father's  friends  in  his 
old  home. 

So  .\braham  called  his  servant,  and 
told  him  to  take  ten  camels  and  travel 
back  over  those  miles  of  desert,  and 
there  choose  a  wife  for  his  boy.  The 
servant  took  ten  camels,  and  Abraham 
had  them  laden  with  gold  and  silver  and 
beautiful  clothes  to  give  to  the  maiden 
who  would  leave  her  home  and  come 
back  to  be  his  son's  wife. 

Then  the  servant  started  on  his  lon.g 
journey.  At  last  the  desert  was  crossed, 
and  one  evening  he  reached  the  ^ity 
where  Abraham  used  to  live.  Outside 
of  it  was  a  well,  and  there  the  girls  and 
women  came  every  day  at  sunset  to  draw 
water.  The  servant  meant  to  ask  one  of 
them  to  be  his  young  master's  wife,  but 
how  do  you  suppose  he  knew  whom  to 
choose?  Do  j'ou  think  he  chose  the  most 
beautiful,  or  the  one  with  the  prettiest 
clothes?  No,  he  had  a  better  plan  than 
that  for  finding  out  who  would  make  a 
good   wife. 

He  made  his  camels  kneel  down  near 
the  well.  They  were  tired  and  thirsty, 
and  so  was  he.  He  leaned  on  his  staff 
and  watched  the  maidens  and  the  women 
come  one  by  one  to  the  well,  let  a  bucket 
down  into  it,  draw  up  the  water  and  fill 
their  pitchers.  Then  the  servant  prayed. 
He  asked  God  to  help  him  choose  a  good 
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wife  for  his  young  master.  He  said; 
"Behold  I  stand  by  the  fountain  of  water, 
and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
come  out  to  draw  water.  Let  it  come  to 
pass  that  the  maiden  to  whom  I  shall 
say,  'Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee, 
that  I  may  drink,'  and  she  shall  say, 
'Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink 
also;'  let  her  be  the  one  Thou  hast 
chosen  for  Thy  servant  Isaac." 

As  he  finished  praying  he  looked  up 
and  saw  a  maiden  named  Rebekah  come 
out  of  the  city  and  walk  towards  the 
well,  with  a  pitcher  on  her  shoulder. 

She  looked  very  sweet  and  lovely  as 
she  went  down  to  the  well  and  filled  her 
pitcher.  The  servant  ran  to  meet  her. 
"Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,  I  pray 
thee,"  he  said.  She  answered:  "Drink, 
my  lord,"  and  at  once  she  lifted  the 
pitcher  down  from  her  shoulder  and  gave 
him  a  drink. 

When  he  had  finished  she  looked  at 
the  tired,  thirsty  camels  and  said,  "I  will 
draw  water  for  thy  camels  also."  So  she 
emptied  her  pitcher  into  a  trough  before 
the  camels  and  ran  again  to  the  well  to 
draw  more  water  for  them.  They  must 
have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  water,  for  it 
was  a  long  time  since  they  had  had  any, 
and  Rebekah  went  back  and  forth  from 
the  well  to  the  trough  until  they  had  had 
enough. 

The  servant  watched  her  without 
speaking  until  the  camels  had  finished 
drinking.  Then  he  gave  her  a  golden 
earring,  and  two  gold  bracelets,  from  the 
box  of  treasures  Abraham  had  sent  to 
the  maiden  he  should  choose  for  Isaac, 
and  asked  her  if  there  were  room  in  her 
father's  house  for  him  to  spend  the  night. 

Again  she  showed  how  kind  she  was, 
for  she  answered:  "We  have  both  room 
and  food  enough  for  you  and  the 
camels."  So  the  servant  knew  that  God 
had  helped  him  and  sent  him  to  a  maiden 
who  was  as  good  and  kind  as  she  was 
beautiful. 

He  went  to  Rebekah's  house  and  told 
her  family  what  he  had  come  for.  He 
found  that  they  had  known  Abraham 
years  before,  when  he  had  lived  in  that 
country,  and  they  were  glad  to  hear 
about  his  journey  to  the  far-away  land 
and  of  his  home  there.  Then  they  called 
Rebekah  and  asked  her  if  she  would  go 
with  the  servant  to  be  Isaac's  wife,  and 
she  said,  "I  will  go." 

She  was  brave,  was  she  not,  to  be 
willing  to  take  that  long  journey  away 
from  her  home?  Rut  she  felt  sure  God 
wanted  her  to  go  to  Isaac,  and  that  was 
why  she  said  at  once,  "I  will  go." 

She  rode  one  of  the  camels  for  days 
and  days  over  the  desert,  until  one  eve- 
ning they  came  near  a  field  where  a  man 


was  walking  alone.  Who  do  you  think 
it  was?  It  was  Isaac.  He  lifted  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  camels  coming,  and  upon 
one  of  them  the  beautiful  woman  who 
had  promised  to  be  his  wife. 

When  she  saw  Isaac  she  alighted  from 
her  camel  and  drew  her  soft  white  veil 
all  around  her;  it  even  covered  her  face. 
Then  Isaac  came  to  meet  her  and  took 
her  to  his  mother's  tent,  and  soon  after 
they  were  married.  They  loved  each 
other  dearly  and  were  always  very  happy 
together. 

Fourth  Year.    Lives  of  the  An- 
cient Apo^les 

[By   David   O.   McKay.] 

Lesson  4.     A  Special  Witness 

(For  Second  Sunday  in  February.) 

"The  Twelve  traveling  counselors  are 
called  to  be  the  Twelve  Apostles,  or 
special  witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in 
all  the  world."    Doc.  &  Gov.  107:23. 

Probably  several  months  after  the 
events  narrated  in  the  previous  chapter 
and  a  little  while  before  the  Feast  of  the 
PassoA-er,  Jesus  went  out  to  a  mountain 
near  Capernaum.  As  was  usual,  now,  in 
His  life,  a  large  crowd  followed  Him.  But 
He  left  the  crowd,  and  went  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  so  he  could  be  all  alone 
with  His  Father  in  Heaven,  unto  whom 
He  prayed  all  night. 

Undoubtedly,  many  of  his  most  ardent 
followers  remained  at  the  mountain  also 
all  night,  for 

"When  it  was  day.  He  called  unto  Him 
His  disciples,  and  of  them  He  chose 
twelve,  whom  also  He  named  apostles." 
(Luke  6:13.) 

The  word  Apostle  means  an  "Envoy" 
or  "one  who  is  sent."  An  apostle  is  a 
"Special  witness  of  the  name  of  Christ 
in  all  the  world." 

In  all  the  accounts  given  of  this  im- 
portant event,  Peter's  name  is  mentioned 
first,  indicating  that  he  was  chosen  as  the 
chief  apostle,  and  was  undoubtedly  ap- 
pointed and  set  apart  as  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Twelve.  The  names  of  the 
Twelve  whom  Jesus  ordained  at  that  time 
were: 

(1)  Simon  Peter  ,  and  his  brother  (2) 
Andrew;  (3)  James  and  (4)  John,  the 
two  sons  of  Zebedee;  (5)  Philip  of  Beth- 
saida,  and  (6)  Nathanael,  also  called 
Bartholomew;  (7)  Thomas,  also  called 
"Didymus,"  a  name  which  means  "a 
twin;"  (8)  Matthew,  the  publican,  or  tax 
gatherer;  (9)  James,  the  son  of  .Mphaeus, 
called  "James  the  Less;"  CIO)  Lebbeus. 
who  was  also  called  Thaddeus.  and  also 
Judas,  but  not  Judas  Tscariot;  (IH  Simon, 
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the  "Canaanite,"  or  "Simon  the  Zelotes," 
and  (12)  Judas  Iscariot,  who  became  the 
traitor. 

These  twelve  men  were,  for  the  most 
part,  Galilean  fishermen  who  laljored  at 
their  trade  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  Mat- 
thew, however,  was  a  publican,  and  there- 
fore despised  by  the  Jews;  and  Judas  was 
a  Judean.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jews 
thought  that  they  were  "unlearned  and 
ignorant  men  (Acts  4:13).  "Unlearned 
they  were;  but  not  ignorant;  for  by  their 
wisdom  and  preaching,  they  overthrew 
"the  whole  edifice  of  human  wisdom,  and 
led  the  world  to  the  light  of  truth." 

As  a  humble  disciple  of  Jesus,  Peter 
had  been  a  "witness"  of  many  wonderful 
things  pertaining  to  the  Savior's  mission; 
but  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  comprehend 
the  significance  of  the  Gospel  plan.  You 
will  note  as  we  proceed  with  his  biogra- 
phy that  his  understanding  of  it  unfolded 
slowly,  even  though  he  was  almost  con- 
stantly, for  the  next  year  or  so,  in  the 
presence  of  his  Lord.  Here  are  some 
of  the  things  which  he  witnessed  immedi- 
ately after  his  ordination  to  the  Apostle- 
ship. 

At  Matthew's  Feast 

One  day  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  Mattliew's  house, 
a  circumstance  that  made  the  Pharisees 
much  oflfended  because  Jesus  ate  "with 
publicans  and  the  sinners.  While  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve  were  still  at  the  feast,  and 
Jesus  was  answering  the  charge  of  the 
Pharisees, 

"Behold,  there  cometh  one  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Synagogue,  Jairus,  by  name;  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him  greatly  saying. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of 
death;  I  pray  thee,  come  and  lay  thy 
hands  on  her,  that  she  may  De  healed,  and 
she  shall  live."     (Mark  5:22,  23.) 

Jesus  immediately  left  the  pleasures  of 
the  feast  and  of  the  entertainment  of  his 
friend  and  brother,  Matthew,  and  fol- 
lowed Jairus  to  the  latter's  house. 

The  Afflicted  Woman 

"And  much  people  followed  him.  and 
thronged  him."  (Mark  5:24).  In  this 
crowd  was  a  woman  who  had  been  suf- 
fering for  twelve  years  from  a  sore  that 
could  not  be  healed.  The  blood  had 
wasted  for  so  long  a  time  that  she  was 
weak,  and  she  was  very  poor,  for  "she 
had  spent  all  she  had''  trying  to  get 
cured.  She  had  heard  of  Jesus  and  of 
His  power  to  heal  the  sick,  and  she  had 
such  faith  that  she  said  to  herself,  "If  I 
may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be 
made  whole." 


As  Jesus  passed,  she  stretched  forth 
her  hand  and  touched  just  the  hem  of  his 
garment,  "and  straightway  the  fountain 
of  her  blood  was  dried  up;  and  she  felt  in 
her  body  that  she  was  healed  of  that 
plague." 

Jesus,  too,  immediately  feeling  that 
"Virtue"  had  gone  out  of  Him,  turned 
and  asked,  "Who  touched  my  clothes?" 
Peter  answered,  "Master,  the  multitude 
throng  and  press  thee  and  sayest  thou, 
"Who  touched  me?"     (Luke  8:45.) 

What  an  insight  must  Peter  have  re- 
ceived into  Christ's  divine  power  and 
susceptibility  as  he  noticed  the  afflicted 
woman  come  through  the  crowd  and 
throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  con- 
fessing all  before  Him!  What  satisfac- 
tion must  have  been  his,  as  he  heard  his 
Lord  say,  "Daughter,  thy  faith  hath 
made  thee  whole;  go  in  peace,  and  be 
whole  of  thy  plague."     (Mark  5:34.) 

But  Peter  was  soon  to  witness  even  a 
greater  miracle. 

Jairus'  Little  Daughter 

While  Jesus  was  yet  speaking  to  the 
now  blessed  and  happy  woman,  and 
while  Peter  and  his  fellow  councilmen 
and  the  multitude  gazed  in  wonder, 
"There  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the 
Synagogue's  house,  saying  to  him,  thy 
daughter  is  dead;  trouble  not  the  Mas- 
ter." 

Poor  Jairus!  He  had  hurried  from  the 
bedside  of  his  little  girl  only  a  half  hour 
or  so  ago  to  plead  with  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth to  come  and  save  his  only  daugh- 
ter. The  Great  Physician  had  started 
immediatel}',  but  it  was  too  late.  The 
great  destroyer.  Death,  had  taken  his 
darling  from  him.  Peter's  heart  must 
have  ached  in  sympathy  for  this  sorrow- 
ing man.  But,  listen!  Following  the 
gloomy  announcement  of  death,  they 
hear  the  comforting  voice  of  Jesus: 
"Fear  not:  believe  only,  and  she  shall  be 
made  whole." 

.'\s  they  neared  the  house,  they  heard 
the  weeping  of  the  friends  and  the  moans 
of  the  broken-hearted  mother.  But 
Peter,  and  others,  too,  heard  Jesus  say, 
"Weep  not,  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 
And  they  laughed  him  to  scorn,  knowing 
that  she  was  dead."     (Luke  8:53.) 

The  Savior  then  told  everybody  to 
leave  the  room  excepting  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  the  father,  and  the  mother. 
He  then  walked  up  to  the  bed,  took  her 
little  cold  white  hand,  and  said,  "Riaid, 
arise." 

"And  her  spirit  came  again,  and  she 
arose  straightway;  and  he  commanded  to 
give  her  meat." 

These  incidents  in  the  life  of  Peter  are 
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(jiiiv  a  lew  of  lilt"  glorious  expcriciiccs 
he  wiliicsscd  even  before  he  went  out  as 
"a  special  witness  of  the  name  of 
Christ."  Jesus  knew  that  neither  Peter 
nor  anybody  else  could  convert  others 
to  the  truth  until  he  himself  first  knew 
that  truth.  No  one  can  teach  others 
what  he  himself  does  not  know.  Un- 
doubtedly by  this  time  Peter  believed, 
with  all  his  heart,  that  Jesus  the  Worker 
of  Wonders,  was  indeed  the  Messiah 
who  should  come;  but  his  testimony  was 
not  yet  firm  as  a  yock. 

Peter's  First  Mission 

However,  the  time  had  come  when  he 
was  sufficiently  instructed  to  be  able  to 
go  on  a  mission,  "And  Jesus  called  unto 
Him  the  Twelve,  and  began  to  send  them 
forth  by  two  and  two;"  (Mark  6). 

"And  commanded  them  saying.  Go  not 
into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any 
city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not;  But 
go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  .israel,  and  as  ye  go  preach,  saying. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal 
the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead,  cast  out  devils;  freely  ye  have  re- 
ceived, freely  give."     (Matt.  10;5-42.) 

He  told  them  to  travel  without  money 
and  without  extra  coats,  and  to  carry 
blessings  and  peace  to  all  who  would 
receive  them.  He  told  them  they  would 
be  persecuted,  arrested  and  tried  before 
governors  and  kings;  but  He  assured 
them  that  the  Lord  would  deliver  them. 

He  further  said  that,  "Whosoever  shall 
not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your  words, 
when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  1 
say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable 
for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra  in 
the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city." 

"He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  me, 
and  he  that  receiveth  me  receiveth  Him 
that  sent  me.  And  whosoever  shall  give 
to  drink  unto  one  of  these  little  ones  a 
cup  of  cold  water  only  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
in   no  wise  lose  his  reward." 

We  do  not  know  who  Peter's  com- 
panion was  on  this  mission;  but  we  are 
told  that  they  went  and  preached  that 
men  should  repent;  that  they  cast  out 
many  devils,  anointed  with  oil,  and  healed 
the  sick;  and  did  many  other  wonderful 
things  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

\Yhile  they  were  on  this  mission,  John 
the  Baptist  was  beheaded  by  order  of  the 
wicked    king    Herod. 

Upon  their  return  unto  Jesus,  "The 
.Apostles  gathered  themselves  together 
(probably  at  Capernaum)  and  told  Him 
all  things,  both  what  they  had  done,  and 
what  they  had  taught."     But  there  were 


so  many  people  "coming  and  going"  that 
they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat;" 
so  Jesus,  desiring  to  be  alone  with  the 
Twelve  said,  "Come  ye  yourselves  apart 
into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile."  So 
they  entered  a  ship  privately  and  sailed 
from  the  Capernaum  side  to  the  north- 
west coast.  But  some  of  the  people  saw 
them  departing  and  ran  on  foot  around 
I  lie  northern  coast  of  the  lake.  Other 
people  saw  these  running,  and  joined 
them  so  that  when  Jesus  and  the  Twelve 
landed,  there  were  hundreds  if  not  thous- 
ands of  people  there  to  greet  them. 

As  evening  approached,  the  disciples 
asked  Jesus  to  send  the  multitude  away, 
so  they  could  go  to  their  cities  and  buy 
something  to   eat. 

it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Peter  wit- 
nessed another  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  God,  and  had  repeated  the  val- 
uable lesson  he  learned  over  a  year  be- 
fore, when  he  made  a  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes;  viz.,  That  obedience  to  Christ's 
words  alwav'S  brings  comfort  and  happi- 
ness. Instead  of  sending  the  multitude 
away  hungrv'.  Jesus  said,  "Whence  shall 
ive  buy  bread  that  these  might  eat?'' 

Philip  answered,  "Two  hundred  penn}'- 
worth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them, 
that  every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little." 
But  from  five  barley  loaves  and  two  small 
fishes,  Jesus,  by  some  process  natural  to 
Him  but  miraculous  to  us,  fed  that  vast 
crowd  of  people,  numbering  about  five 
thousand. 

Peter  assisted  not  only  in  distributing 
the  bread  and  fish  among  the  companies, 
but  also  in  gathering  the  twelve  basket- 
fuls  left.  No  doubt  he  was  one  of  those 
who  said,  "This  is  of  a  truth  that  Prophet 
that  should  come  into  the  world."  Let 
us  hope,  however,  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  would  have  taken  Jesus  by 
force  and  made   Him  king. 

Lesson  5.     Peter's  Faith  Tested 

"The  steps  of  faith  fall  on  the  seeming 
void,  but  find  the  rock  beneath." — Whit- 
tier. 

"All  I  have  seen  teaches  me  to  trust 
the  Creator  for  all  I  have  not  seen." — 
F.merson. 

When  Jesus  called  Simon  "Peter"  or 
"The  Rock,"  he  undoubtedly  expressed  in 
that  name  one  characteristic  which  He 
desired  to  see  in  the  faith  of  His  disci- 
ples, and  particularly  in  each  of  His 
.\postles.  Pie  desired  them  to  possess  a 
faith  that  was  unwavering, — a  faith  that 
would  make  them  steadfast  in  the  truth 
regardless  of  miracles  or  the  acts  of  men 
— a  faith  that  would  trust  the  Lord  at  all 
times  and  under  all  circumstances,  let 
those   times  and   circumstances   be   what 
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they  may.  Jesus  knew  that  the  Jews 
were  easily  influenced;  that  a  miracle 
performed  today  might  arouse  a  feeling 
in  them  that  Me  was  the  king  for  whom 
they  had  been  waiting,  and  that  a  truth 
which  He  would  preach  tomorrow  might 
arouse  in  them  a  feeling  of  rejection  and 
hatred.  He  wanted  to  lead  them  to  God 
and  to  His  Gospel.  He  longed  to  have 
them  comprehend  the  truths  of  life  so 
they  would  live  them  after  He  was  gone 
from  their  midst. 

Imagine,  then,  how  grieved  He  must 
have  been  when,  after  the  miracle  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter,  the  people 
arose  and  hailed  him  king  and  thought  bj' 
offering  Him  the  bauble  of  an  empty 
crown,  they  were  doing  Him  honor!  He 
did  not  want  them  to  honor  Him.  His 
desire  was  for  them  to  see  the  power  of 
God,  and  believe  in  His  divine  truth. 

Longing  to  be  alone  once  more  with 
His  Father,  not  wanting  even  the  com- 
pany of  the  three  chief  apostles,  Peter, 
Jaines,  and  John,  Jesus  dismissed  the 
multitude,  told  the  Twelve  to  get  into  the 
ship  and  sail  back  to  Capernaum,  and  He 
retired  to  a  solitary  place  to  pray. 

A  Tempestuous  Sea 

During  the  night,  while  Jesus  was  yet 
praying,  a  great  storm  arose,  which 
stirred  the  lake  into  a  seething  mass  of 
billows.  From  the  mountain  Jesus  could 
see  His  disciples  battling  with  the  sea, 
but  unable  to  make  much  headway,  al- 
though they  could  not  see  Him. 

When  the  ship  was  about  four  furlongs 
(one-half  mile)  from  the  shore,  Jesus  de- 
cided to  go  into  it.  H  was  now  past  mid- 
night, and  the  disciples  were  still  strug- 
gling in  the  midst  of  the  heaving  sea. 

Imagine  their  fear  when  through  the 
darkness  they  saw  an  object  coming  to- 
wards them  on  the  waves!  And  when 
someone  cried  out,  "It's  a  Spirit!"  they 
were  more  frightened  than  ever. 

"But  straightway  Jesus  spoke  unto 
them,  saying.  Be  of  good  cheer;  It  is  I; 
be  not  afraid." 

At  once,  Peter  spoke  out,  saying, 
"Lord,  if  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  unto 
thee  on  the  water."     (Matt.  14:28.) 

"Come,"  said  Jesus. 

"And  when  Peter  was  come  down  out 
of  the  ship,  he  walked  on  the  water,  to 
go  to  Jesus." 

Peter,  might\-  in  faith  and  strong  in 
determination,  when  3-our  eye  sees  onh' 
the  majesty  of  faith  and  the  perfect  man- 
ifestation of  its  power!  Mighty  and  fear- 
less when  your  eye  sees  only  the  glory  of 
God,  and  vour  soul  cries  out  to  go  to 
Him! 

"lint  w  lien  he  saw  the  wind  boisterous, 


he  was  afraid;  and  beginning  to  sink,  he 
cried,  saying,  'Lord,  save  me.'  " 

So  it  is  in  life:  when  the  winds  of 
temptation  and  the  waves  of  despair  beat 
upon  us,  the  eye  of  faith  is  turned  more 
upon  these  raging  elements  than  upon 
the  Light  of  Life,  the  power  of  faith  is 
thus  weakened,  and  as  Peter,  we  begin 
to  sink.  Too  many,  ah,  too  many  go 
down  beneath  the  billows;  only  a  few 
cry  out  as  he,  "Lord,  save  us!" 

"And  immediately  Jesus  stretched 
forth  His  hand,  and  caught  him,  and  said 
unto  him,  "(J,  thou  of  little  faith,  where- 
fore didst  thou  doubt?'' 

Another   Test 

Ne.xt  morning,  the  people  in  Caper- 
naum who  knew  that  Peter  and  the  other 
disciples  had  left  the  opposite  shore  with- 
out Jesus,  were  very  much  astonished  to 
see  Jesus  in  their  midst,  and  said,  "Rabbi, 
when  contest  thou  hither?" 

"Ye  seek  me,"  answered  Jesus,  "not 
because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but  because 
ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.'' 

"Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  per- 
isheth,  but  for  that  meat  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life,  which  the  Son  of 
Man  shall  give  unto  you." 

He  then  delivered  the  famous  sermon 
of  the  bread  of  life,  part  of  which,  as 
John  remembered  it,  is  recorded  in  John 
the  sixth  chapter.  There  were  so  many 
things  spoken  which  the  Jews  could  not 
understand,  because  of  their  prejudice, 
that  they  first  became  confused,  then  an- 
gry, and  finally  much  offended.  Those 
who  had  only  a  little  faith,  became  influ- 
enced by  the  murmuring  crowd,  and  said, 
"\Vc  don't  believe  this  man  is  the  Son 
of  God."  Even  some  of.  His  disciples 
turned  away  from  the  Truth,  and  "walked 
no  more  with  him." 

The  mass  of  angry  men  and  women 
became  much  like  the  heaving  sea  that 
tossed  the  disciples  the  exening  before. 
The  winds  of  ridicule  and  the  waves  of 
discontent  beat  against  the  wavering  dis- 
ciples. As  they  looked  upon  these  angry 
elements  of  human  passion,  their  faith  in 
Christ  weakened,  and  they  "began  to 
sink." 

In  vain,  Jesus  testified,  "It  is  I,  the  Son 
of  man!"  They  would  not  listen  to  Him, 
for  He  was  to  them  only  the  son  of 
Joseph  the  carpenter.  As  group  after 
group  turned  their  backs  upon  Him,  He 
turned  to  the  Twelve  and  said,  ''Will  ye 
also  go  away?" 

Again  it  was  Peter  who  broke  the 
silence.  With  the  others,  he  had  looked 
at  the  noisy  crowd,  with  the  others  he 
had  listened  to  the  angry  words  hurled 
at    their    Master.      In    the    midst    of    this 
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M'a  of  liuiiiun  jjassion,  shall  he  say, 
"l.ui-d,  if  it  he  thee,  hid  uie  come  unto 
liiee?" 

As  if  he  wavered  just  a  little,  as  if  his 
faith  had  not  yet  become  quite  the  rock 
that  Jesus  would  have  it  become,  he  an- 
swered, "Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go.'' 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life." 

Then,  as  his  assurance  became  stronger 
and  his  thoughts  turned  from  the  apos- 
tate crowd,  he  added,  "And  we  believe — 
and  are  sure  that  thou  are  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  the  living  God." 

Though  there  came  not  from  Jesus' 
lips,  at  this  time,  the  word  "Blessed" 
yet,  undoubtedly  He  was  gratified  in- 
deeed,  to  see  the  wavering  faith  of  His 
disciples  become  steadfast  in  the  heart 
of  His  Apostles,  as  if  they  would  say 

■'Then  come  the  wild  weather,  come  sleet 

or  come  sno.w. 
We    will   stand   by   each   other,   however 

it  blow. 
Oppression     and     sickness,    and    sorrow, 

and  pain 
Shall  be  to   our   true   love  as  links  in   a 

chain." 

Lesson  6.     Peter's  Testimony 

Very  soon  after  the  people  of  Caper- 
naum rejected  the  Savior,  as  narrated  in 
the  previous  chapter,  Jesus  took  His 
Twelve  disciples  westward  across  Galilee 
into  the  land  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  He  desired  to  be 
alone  with  the  Twelve  that  He  might 
teach  them  many  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  thus  prepare  them 
for  carrying  on  the  work,  after  He  should 
leave  them. 

There  were  -many  things  happened  on 
this  tour  which  must  nave  n>ade  it  a 
memorable  one  to  Peter  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Twelve.  First,  there  was 
the  Gentile  woman  who  sought  Jesus, 
and  implored  Him  to  come  and  heal  her 
little  daughter. 

Because  she  did  not  belong  to  the  Jew- 
ish race,  the  disciples  said:  "Master, 
send  this  woman  away,  for  she  is  a 
trouble  to  us,  crying  out  after  us." 

Of  course,  they  thought  then,  and  a 
long  time  afterwards,  that  the  Gospel 
was  only  for  the  Jews.  But  Jesus  taught 
them  that  He  loved  the  Gentile  woman 
just  as  well  as  He  did  the  Jews.  But 
Peter  did  not  fully  understand. 

From  the  coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they 
traveled  around  Galilee  and  came  to  the 
east  side  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here  the 
disciples  witnessed  further  manifestations 
of  the  power  of  Jesus.  A  deaf  man  who 
could  not  speak  plainly  was  made  to  hear 
and  to  speak;  and  when  the  people  heard 


aliijut  il,  they  followed  Jesus  and  the 
Twelve  out  of  the  village  into  "a  desert 
place." 

Here,  Peter  saw  another  multitude  ot 
people  fed;  this  time  from  only  seven 
loaves  and  a  few  small   fishes. 

It  would  seem  that  after  all  these 
months  with  the  Savior — hearing  His  par- 
ables, seeing  His  miracles,  feeling  His 
spirit  and  receiving  His  teachings  daily, 
that  the  apostles  would  surely  under- 
stand the  mission  of  the  Redeemer. 

But  we  read  that  after  these  "four 
thousand  men  besides  women  and 
children"  were  fed,  the  disciples 
entered  with  Jesus  into  a  boat  and 
rowed  across  to  the  west  side  of 
the  lake.  Here  they  met  some-  Phar- 
isees and  Sadducees  who  began  to  oppose 
Jesus.  When  Jesus  and  the  Twelve  were 
alone  again  He  said,  "Take  heed  and  be- 
ware of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees." 

You  know  what  Jesus  meant  when  He 
said  this,  but  the  disciples  said  to  them- 
selves, "He  saj'S  this  'because  we  have 
brought  no  bread."  " 

When  Jesus  saw  that  they  did  not  com- 
prehend Him,  He  said;  "How  is  it  that 
ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake  it  not 
to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should 
beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  the  Sadducees?" 

"Then  understood  they  how  that  He 
bade  them  not  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
bread,  but  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Phari- 
sees and  of  the  Sadducees."  (Matt.  16: 
1-12.) 

Undoubtedly,  there  were  several  among 
them  whose  testimony  was  becoming 
firm  and  unwavering.  At  any  rate,  we 
learn  that  just  a  few  days  later,  the  chief 
apostle  gave  evidence  in  words  that  could 
not  be  misunderstood,  of  his  sure  con- 
viction that  Christ  was  indeed  the  Son 
of   the    Living   God. 

The}'  had  gone  northward  to  Casearea 
Philippi  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon. 
Here,  Jesus,  one  day,  asked  His  disciples 
this  question:  "Who  do  men  say  that  L 
the  Son  of  man,  am?" 

They  answered,  "Some  say  thou  art 
John  the  Baptist.  Some  say  thou  art 
Elias  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the 
prophets." 

Then  Jesus  said,  "But  who  say  ye  that 
I  am?" 

Simon  Peter  answered,  "Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God." 

There  is  no  hesitancy  now,  no  fear,  no 
wavering,  no  "we  believe  and  are  sure;" 
hut  the  unqualified  and  direct  expression 
of  a  soul  convinced  of  the  truth:  "Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living 
God." 

"Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,"  said 
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continued  Jesus, 
[the    Rockl.    and 

build  my  church: 
shall   not    prevail 


Jesus,  "for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  re- 
vealed this  unto  thee,  but  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven."     (Matt.  16:13-20.) 

At  last  Jesus  discovers  the  assurance  in 
Peter  for  which  He  has  been  laborini? 
many  months  to  develop.  He  now  knows 
that  Peter's  spirit  has  received  divine  as- 
surance that  all  these  miracles  and 
mighty  manifestations  have  been 
wrought  by  the  power  of  God 
through  His  only  Begotten  Son.  He 
knows  that  the  testimony  borne  by  Peter 
comes  not  from  men  but  from  God,  and 
no  matter  what  men  may  think  or  do, 
Peter  will  stand  tirm  as  a  rock  on  this 
testimony. 

"I    say   unto    thee," 
"that    thou    art    Peter 
upon   this   rock  will   I 
and    the    gates   of   hell 
against  it." 

By  that  He  meant  tliat  as  Simon's  name 
"Peter"  means  rock,  so  this  testimony 
that  comes  by  revelation  shall  be  the  rock 
upon  which  Christ's  Church  shall  be 
built.  Because  whi^'^  one  receives  such 
divine  assurance  in  his  soul  that  the  gos- 
pel is  true,  no  views  of  men,  nor  waves 
of  temptation  nor  "the  power  of  hell" 
can  swerve  him  from  the  ri.ght.  You  re- 
member when  Jesus  first  met  Simon,  He 
said  He  should  be  called  "the  Rock." 
Ever  since  then  it  would  seem  that  Jesus 
has  been  waiting  for  the  time  when 
Peter's  testimony  would  be  like  his  char- 
acter— expressive  and  firm.  .\nd  that  time 
has  come:  and  Peter  is  now  prepared  to 
receive   a   greater   responsibility. 

".•\nd  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven:  and  whatsoever 
thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven;  and  whatsoever  tliou  shalt 
loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven.'' 

One  /,^i'v  was  to  open  the  door  of  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  but  it  took  quite 
a  while  before  Peter  knew  how  to  use  it. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  the  gospel 
is  true:  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  com- 
prehend  its   purpose   and   significance. 


From  that  time,  Jesus  began  to  tell  the 
.\postles  that  He  would  suffer  and  die, 
and  that  they  must  carry  on  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  He  told  them  that  in 
a  few  months  He  would  be  taken  by  the 
chief  priests,  would  be  killed,  and  would 
rise  again   the  third   day. 

When  Peter  heard  this,  he  took  the 
Savior  oiif  to  one  side,  and  still  hoping 
that  Jesus  would  some  day  be  a  king, 
said,  "Far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord:  this 
shall  not  be  unto  thee."  As  much  as  to 
say,  "They  shall  not  take  you  if  we  can 
help  it." 

Brave  but  uncomprehending  Peter!  He 
does  not  realize  that  it  is  necessary  for 
his  Lord  to  die,  before  His  mission  of 
redemption  is  fulfilled.  So  he  would,  in 
his  blinded  love,  prevent  his  Master  from 
completing  His  work!  The  Savior  per- 
ceiving this  turned  and  said,  "Peter,  get 
thee  behind  me.  Satan:  thou  art  an  of- 
fense unto  me:  for  thou  savorest  not  the 
things  that  be  of  God.  but  those  that  be 
of  men."     (Matt.  16:16-23.') 

This  was  a  severe  rebuke,  and  it  must 
have  impressed  Peter  deeply  with  the 
thought  that  his  plan  was  not  God's 
plan:  and  he  no  doubt  realized  that  there 
was  yet  very  much  for  him  to  learn  be- 
fore he  could  carry  out  the  great  respon- 
sibility that  the  Lord  had  this  day  con- 
ferred upon  him.  But  in  his  zeal  to  save 
Tcsus  from  death,  he  erred,  though  only 
in  love;  and  we  can  fancy  hearing  one  of 
the  others  sayin.g,  in  effect,  in  commenda- 
tio\i    of   Peter's   anxiety, 

"If  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in   ignorance,  and  not  in  cun- 
ning, 
T   have  no  iudgment  in   an  honest  man's 
face." 
At  any  rate,   we  know  that  Jesus  was 
t^leased  with  Peter's  testimony,  and  with 
his    love,    and    would    patiently    wait    the 
unfolding  of  his  mind  in  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  gospel  plan. 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  Chairman;  assisted  by  Dorothy  Bozvinan  .Florence  S.  Home 
and  Bessie  F.  Foster. 


The  following  lesson  for  the  last  Sun- 
daj'  in  January  was  crowded  out  of  our 
last  issue,  but  as  this  issue  will  reach  our 
workers  in  ample  season,  no  harm 
should  accrue. 

Lesson  53.     A  Woman's  Faith 

Text:     Matt.  9:20-22;  Mark  5:25-34. 
Aim:      We      may      receive      blessings 


through  our  own  faith  even  though  we  do 
not  declare  it  to  others. 

Memory   gem:     "Daughter,     thy     faith 
hath  made  thee  whole." 

Reference:     Juvenile  Instructor,  Mav, 
1914. 
T.     Jesus  on  His  way  to  bless  the  sick. 

1.     The  throng  which  followed. 
II.     The  Woman. 

1.     Sick  for  twelve  j'ears. 
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2.  Tried  skill  of  many  physicians. 

3.  Spent  all  her  money. 

4.  Grew  worse, 
lir.  Her  Faith. 

1.  What  she  believed. 

2.  What  she  did. 
IV.  The  Healing. 

1.  Cured  instantly. 

2.  Jesus'  question. 

3.  Jesus'  recognition  of  her  faith. 

We  love  to  talk  about  people  who  have 
faith  because  they  are  always  made  hap- 
py and  are  blessed.  If  we  are  sick  or  in 
trouble  we  may  have  faith  just  as  strong 
as  the  people  whom  we  have  been  talking 
about  the  last  few  Sundays,  had.  Even 
though  we  cannot  see  Jesus  here  on  the 
earth  now,  He  will  know  about  our  faith, 
and  if  it  is  strong  enough,  He  will  bless 
us. 

Tell  of  Jesus  hurrying  to  bless  a  sweet 
pirl  that  we  shall  learn  of  next  Sunday. 
In  the  crowd  that  thronged  about  Jesus 
was  a  woman  who  had  been  sick  for 
tvv'elve  years.  Although  she  had  spent  all 
of  her  money  and  had  been  to  many 
doctors,  she  grew  worse.  Doctors  knew 
a  great  deal  about  pain  and  sickness,  but 
were  not  wise  enough  to  cure  her.  When 
she  heard  of  Jesus  she  knew  that  He 
could  surely  cure  her.  She  did  not  get 
anybody  to  go  for  Him;  she  did  not  think 
it  necessary  for  Jesus  to  even  bless  her 
nr  speak  to  her.  She  knew  that  if  she 
hut  touched  the  hem  of  His  clothing  she 
would  be  healed!  She  had  very  great 
faith  indeed!  She  had  more  faith  than 
the  blind  man,  or  the  master  of  the  sick 
servant,  didn't  she? 

She  pressed  through  the  crowd  that 
followed  Jesus  and  touched  the  hem  of 
His  clothing.  She  was  instantly  healed! 
Tesus  knew  there  was  some  one  in  par- 
ticular in  the  crowd  who  had  faith  in  Him, 
and  He  asked,  "Who  touched  my  cloth- 
ing?" Jesus  was  happy  to  know  that  she 
had  such  faith,  and  He  said,  "Daughter, 
thv  faith  hath  made  thee  whole." 

What  cured  the  sick  woman?  When 
we  are  sick  what  is  more  sure  of  curing 
us  than  doctors  or  medicines  or  anything 
else? 

If  we  could  not  call  in  the  elders  to 
bless  us  and  were  all  alone,  if  our  faith 
was  as  strong  as  this  woman's,  we  could 
kneel  down  and  pray  and  Jesus  would 
hear  us  and  know  about  our  faith  just 
the  same  as  if  He  were  here.  If  we  know 
that  Jesus  can  and  will  bless  us,  we  will 
receive  that  which  we  are  in  need  of. 

The  lessons  for  February  will  be  as 
follows: 

First  Sunday:  Fast  Day  thought  along 
the   lines   suggested   below,   and    lesson, 


"Jesus  Raises  the  Daughter  of  Ja'rius." 

Second  Sunday:  Lesson,  "Jesus  Raises 
Lazarus  from  the   Dead." 

Third  Sunday:  Lesson,  "The  Lost 
Sheep." 

Fourth    Sunday:    Lesson,   "The    Soul." 

This  being  "Humane  Day"  it  is  ex- 
pected that  our  teachers  will  take  some 
time  upon  that  subject,  choosing  perhaps 
from  the  mass  of  short  stories  appro- 
priate thereto,  one  that  will  impress  upon 
the  children  kindness  to  animals,  birds, 
etc.  We  suggest  that  this  story  precede 
the  scripture  story. 

We  oiler  the  following  thoughts  on 
Fast  Day. 

Review  the  lesson  on  "A  Woman's 
Faith."  Ask  the  children  to  relate  inci- 
dents where  the  elders  have  been  called 
in  to  administer  to  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes.  Have  them  tell  of  their  own 
prayers  in  behalf  of  afflicted  loved  ones 
and  themselves.  Emphasize  the  fact  that 
not  prayers  alone,  but  faith  and  prayers 
are  necessary  for  blessings. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  little  booklet  which  will  con- 
tain the  outlines,  texts,  aims,  memory 
gems,  and  pictures  (without  printing  on 
back  which  would  permit  of  their  being 
cut  out  of  book  for  use  in  class),  with 
such  suggestions  as  your  committee 
think  desirable  to  offer  for  the  help  of 
teachers  in  the  preparing  of  the  lessons 
on  the  Life  of  Christ — in  somewhat  more 
detail  than  the  limited  space  given  our 
department  in  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
has  permitted.  We  are  sure  that  the 
teachers  will  find  this  a  great  conven- 
ience, and  ought  to  result  in  better  work 
being  done. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  telling  the 
story  in  detail  for  the  strong  reason  that 
the  teachers  will  have  to  go  to  the  te.xt — 
and  we  must  all  agree  that  to  attempt  to 
tell  a  Bible  story  without  reading  it  from 
the  Bible  itself  will  surely  result  in  a 
loss  of  spirituality  and  enthusiasm  fatal 
to  its  success. 

As  the  booklet  will  probably  serve  for 
future  use  on  this  line  of  lessons,  it  was 
thought  best  to  incorporate  in  it  all  of 
the  lessons  in  this  course,  including  those 
already  .given  since  October  1st. 

The  booklet  will  be  ready  for  distribu- 
tion early  in  January,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  every  Primary  teacher  will  se- 
cure a  copy. 

It  is  desirable  that  classes  throughout 
the  Church  should  keep  as  nearly  to- 
gether in  the  lesson  work  as  possible, 
hence  we  shall  list  in  each  issue  of  the 
Juvenile  Instructor  the  lessons  to  be 
considered  during  the  respective  months, 
and  offer   suggestions   for   the   Fast  Day 
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thought — which,  let  it  be  always  remem- 
bered, is  an  integral  and  important  por- 
tion of  the  Primary  class  work — and  such 
others    as    we    think   will   prove    inspira- 


tional and  helpful  to  our  teachers.  Please 
let  us  keep  in  touch  with  you  and  your 
work  through  our  department  or  section 
of  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 


Kindergarten  Department 


Wm.  A.  Morton,  Chainnan;  Assisted  by  Bculali   U'ooUcy  and  Kate  McAllister. 


For  Stake  Workers 

Suggestive  program  for  January  Union 
Meeting. 

1.  It  will  be  helpful  to  the  teachers 
to  have  the  lesson  "Feeding  the  Five 
Thousand"  told,  also  a  good  humane 
story. 

2.  Give  a  number  of  memory  gems 
appropriate  for  the  month  so  that  the 
teachers  may  select  the  best  suited  for 
their  classes. 

3.  Give  suggestive  morning  talks. 

4.  Discuss  the  application  which  may 
be  used  for  each  lesson  during  the  month 
of  February. 

WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY 

One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  given  of 
our  work  is  that  the  teachers  do  too 
much.  We  visit  Kindergarten  classes  in 
which  we  hear  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  session  only  the  teacher's 
voice,  except  when  children  join  in  song 
or  memory  gem.  Such  teachers  use  a 
pouring  in  process  which  is  entirely 
wrong.  The  successful  teacher  is  able  to 
draw  from  the  child  what  he  already 
knows  and  then  lead  him  on  to  further 
knowledge.  In  the  educational  system  of 
today  the  lecture  method  is  not  used 
until  the  student  reaches  college,  and  yet 
most  of  our  teachers  use,  in  a  simplified 
way,  that  method  in  beginning  the  edu- 
cation of  the  little  child.  Other  teachers, 
who  have  realized  their  mistake,  have 
gone  to  the  other  extreme.  The  children 
are  allowed  such  license  that  they  forget 
the  rights  of  others.  There  is  much  con- 
fusion caused  and  time  wasted  by  the 
children  being  permitted  to  talk  at  ran- 
dom as  long  as  the}'  choose,  with  the 
result  that  material  which  would  be  of 
real  worth  to  the  child  is  neglected.  The 
ideal  condition  we  should  strive  to  obtain 
is  an  even  balance  between  teacher  and 
child.  The  following  is  a  stenographic 
report  of  a  Sunday  School  lesson  in 
which  such  a  condition  existed  to  a  very 
marked  degree.  We  are  indebted  to 
Sister  Rose  Jones  for  the  use  of  it. 

Read  it  carefully.  Note  how  much  the 
teacher  draws  from  the  children,  and  how 


she  allows  freedom  of  expression;  how 
she  deals  with  random  remarks — in  some 
cases  allowing  the  children  to  continue 
for  a  while,  and  then  skilfully  leading 
them  back  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand, 
in  others  quietly  ignoring  the  expressions 
and  going  on  with  the  work.  Study  care- 
fully the  use  she  makes  of  the  picture  in 
developing  the  lesson  and  how  she  lets 
the  children  help  her  with  the  story. 

We  are  all  ready  to  sing  good  morning 
to  each  other.  (Sang  good  morning 
song.)  Let's  all  stand  up  while  we  sing 
one  of  our  hymns.  Listen  to  the  piano 
and  see  which  one  it  is  going  to  be.  All 
bow  our  heads.  "Father  of  all,  in  heaven 
above,  we  children  thank  Thee  for  Thy 
love.  Our  food,  our  homes,  and  all  we 
wear,  tell  us  of  Thy  loving  care."  I  won- 
der if  any  of  you  thought  of  prayers  we 
could  say  ourselves.  We  said  last  Sunday 
we  thought  we  could  think  of  things  in 
our  own  way  of  talking  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  What  did  you  think  of?  Did 
you  think  of  something  you  could  say 
yourself?    What  did  you  think  of? 

Pupil:  "Guard  Thy  children,  Lord,  we 
pray,  through  the  long  hours  of  the  day, 
while  we  work  and  while  we  play." 

Pupil:  I  know  all  of  them,  because  we 
say  it  every  day  in  the  kindergarten. 

Teacher:  Will  you  think  about  it 
again? 

Pupil:     I   pray  every  morning. 

Teacher:  I  thought  perhaps  we  could 
think  in  our  ov/n  way  of  something  we 
could  say  to  Him  besides  the  little  verses 
we  have  learned  in  kindergarten  or  at 
home.  Think  about  it  again,  and  see  if 
we  can  think  of  something  else  you  your- 
self would  like  to  say  to  the  Heavenly 
Father. 

Pupil:  "God  is  great,  and  God  is  good; 
let  us  thank  Him  for  our  food;  by  His 
hand  must  all  be  fed;  give  us.  Lord,  our 
daily  bread." 

Pupil:     W'e  have  that  in  school,  too. 

Teacher:  I  wonder  if  this  right  on  the 
floor  makes  you  think  of  anything  you 
would  like  to  sing.  Look  up  at  the  win- 
dows. 

Pupil:     "Let  the  merry  sunshine  in." 

Pupil:     Oh,  isn't  it  nice? 

(Sang  the  merry  sunshine  song.) 
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Teacher:  Last  Sunday  I  told  you  the 
words  of  a  new  song,  a  little  winter  song 
about  the  snowflakes. 

Pupil:  You  know,  I  saw  a  few  little 
snowdrops  from  a  window  sill — no,  I 
mean  a  window  outside — and  it  was  coin- 
ins  down  on  the  walk.    • 

Teacher:  Well,  I  am  Roiii,n  to  say  it 
to  you  again,  "['"ailing,  falling,  fast  the 
snowllakes  fall:  on  the  housetops,  on  the 
seas,  on  the  plants  and  all  the  trees, 
whirling,  whirling,  'round  the  steeples 
tall."  Have  you  learned  it?  Come  over 
here  and  try  to  sing  it. 

Pupil:     Oh,  I  can  see  a  steeple  now. 

Teacher:  Let's  stand  up  now  and  play 
there  is  a  steeple;  play  there  is  something 
up  in  the  steeple.  What  would  it  be  in- 
side— way  np? 

Pupil:     Bell. 

Teacher:  You  see  a  bell  rope  is  a  very 
strong  long  rope,  and  you  have  to  pull 
very  hard,  and  you  have  to  pull  all  the 
way  down. 

Pupil:     I  fell  down. 

Pupil:     It  gives  us  exercise. 

Pupil:     I  ring  the  school  bell. 

Teacher:     A  really  school  bell? 

Pupil:     Sure. 

Teacher:     How  do  you  do  it? 

Pupil:  Just  the  same  way.  You  pull 
it  right  straight  down. 

Pupil:  I  know  another  way  to  ring  a 
bell. 

Teacher:  What  kind  of  a  bell  do  you 
ring  that  way? 

Pupil;  We  have  those  kind  on  the 
table. 

Pupil:  And  the  kind  you  press  with 
your  feet. 

Pupil:     And  with  your  hands,  like  this. 

Pupil:     Sleigh  bells. 

Pupil:     Ambulance  bell. 

Pupil:  You  know,  one  of  my  aunties 
at  Christmas  time,  when  she  was  in  bed 
Christmas  time,  she  thought  she  heard 
something,  and  it  might  have  been  Santa 
Claus  down  on  the  walk. 

Teacher:  I  wonder  if  you  have  thought 
this  week  at  all  about  the  stories  we  have 
been  having  since  Christmas.  You  know 
you  told  me  last  Sunday  with  your  pencil 
something  about  the  story.  I  took  the 
pictures  home  and  showed  them  to  Dr. 
Coe,  and  he  thought  he  could  tell  quite 
a  lot  just  from  those  pictures,  about  the 
story. 

Pupil:     I  know  one — shining  angel. 

Teacher:  VVill  you  find  the  picture? 
Find  the  picture  that  tells  something 
about  the  little  lamb  and  the  shepherd. 
Why  was  it  the  angel  came  that  night? 
What  was  the  good  news? 

Pupil:     About  the  little  baby. 

Pupil:  "Long  ago  on  Christmas  day — 
stranger  bed  a  babe  ne'er  found.     Won- 


dering cattle  stood  around — long  ago  on 
Christmas,  long  ago  on  Christmas." 

Teacher:  You  know  we  had  stories 
about  that  little  baby,  He  grew  just  the 
same  way  we  do.  He  grew  to  be  a  big 
l)oy,  and  then,  you  know,  we  had  a  picture 
one  Sunday  where  he  was  helping  his 
father  and  mother. 

Pupil:     In  the  carpenter  shop. 

Teacher:  You  remeniuer  we  liad  a 
story  one  Sunday  when  He  went  to 
church. 

Pupil:  And  they  were  going  back  and 
they  thought  He  was  coming  with  them, 
but  He  was  in  the  temple. 

Teacher:  Yes,  and  they  went  back  and 
found  Him.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  an- 
other story  today,  about  how  He  kept 
growing  stronger. 

Pupil:     Until  he  got  to  be  a  big  man. 

Teacher:  I  think  He  was  very  happy 
with  other  children,  when  He  was  a  little 
boy,  and  I  think  when  He  was  a  bigger 
boy,  He  was — 

Pupil:     Good! 

Teacher:  Yes,  He  was  a  good  boy, 
and  I  think  He  liked  to  be  a  good  boy. 
I  think  perhaps  He  liked  to  help  the  little 
children. 

Pupil:  Kept  the  broken  toys  Himself 
and  gave  the  good  ones  away. 

Teacher:  I  think  He  liked  to  do  all 
those  things.  You  know.  He  always  loved 
little  children.  Do  you  suppose  He  kept 
on   when   He   got  big? 

Pupil:  Yes.  Jesus  can  stand  on  the 
water,  too,  can't  He? 

Pupil:  And  He  won't  drown  like  we 
would. 

Teacher:  I  am  going  to  show  you  a 
nil  ture  today.  Someone  carry  it  around 
so  they  can  all  see  it.  Can  you  find  Him 
in  the  picture?  He  has  a  little  baby 
right  in  His  arms.  There  He  is,  right 
there. 

Pupil:     A  little  curly-headed  baby.  ' 

Pupil:     There  He  is. 

Pupil:  You  know,  our  baby  says 
"goo." 

Pupil:     It's  a  boy. 

Teacher:  I  think  I  will  have  you  paste 
the  picture,  and  while  you  are  doing  it, 
will  you  be  looking  at  it,  and  find  all  you 
can  in  the  picture?  Take  your  chairs 
over  to  the  table.  Mary,  would  you  like 
to  pass  the  pictures  around  to  the  chil- 
dren? I  think  Catherine  has  put  hers  on 
a  very  good  way. 

Pupil:  I'm  going  to  put  mine  on  that 
v.ay. 

Teacher:  See  whether  there  are  more 
grown-up  people  or  more  little  children. 

pupil:  I'm  all  done — I'm  the  first  one 
done. 

Teacher:  If  you  have  finished  your 
picture,  look  at  it. 
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Pupil:  Look,  I  see  a  lot  of  children 
way  over  here. 

Teacher:  These  pictures  we  are  sav- 
ing you  will — 

Pupil:  Oh,  Mary,  you  haven't  done 
anything. 

Pupil:     I  have  it  all  done. 

Pupil:  I  .counted  how  many  children 
there  are  in  the  picture.    Seven  babies! 

Pupil:  I  got  nine  grown-up  people  and 
seven  babies. 

Teacher:  All  bring  your  chairs  back 
again,  please.  Once  there  were  ever  so 
many  little  children — some  of  them  were 
little  tiny  babies  in  their  mothers'  arms, 
some  of  them  were  learning  to  walk,  and 
some  of  them  could  walk,  and  some  of 
them  were  quite  big  children.  And  those 
children's  mothers  had  told  them  about 
a  man,  about  a  wonderful  man  who  loved 
the  children  very  much,  and  loved  the 
grown-up  people,  and  went  around  doing 
kind  things  for  them,  pie  made  the  sick 
people  well.  He  made  the  people  happy 
who  were  unhappy.  All  the  time.  He 
was  just  thinking  of  them.  Who  do  you 
suppose  it  was?  Yes,  it  was  Jesus.  .And 
those  mothers  thought  they  would  like 
to  take  the  children  to  see  Jesus. 

Pupil:  But  some  didn't  want  the  chil- 
dren to  go,  but  the  children  wanted  to. 

Teacher:  Every  night,  when  those 
children  went  to  bed,  perhaps  their 
mothers  told  them  about  Jesus,  and  those 
children  began  to  think  they  wanted  to 
go  see  Him.  So,  one  day,  the  mothers 
found  that  Jesus  was  coming  near  enough 
so  that  they  could  go  to  see  Him.  Oh. 
Iiow  glad  the  little  children  were!  They 
were  as  happy  as  could  be,  and  I  suppose 
the  mothers  dressed  them  all  up  in  their 
nice  clean  clothes,  and  washed  their  faces, 
and  combed  their  hair,  and  got  them 
ready  to  go,  and  carried  the  little  tiny 
ones,  and  helped  some  of  the  little  ones, 
and  I  suppose  there  were  some  big 
enough  to  run  along  ahead.  I  suppose 
the  children  were  talking  all  the  way,  and 
saying  they  wondered  if  they  would  know 
Him  when  they  saw  Him.  You  know 
sometimes  little  children  are  afra>id  when 
they  see  older  people  they  haven't  seen 
before,  but  the  mothers  told  them  they 
would  love  Jesus.  .And  bv  and  by,  they 
came  to  the  place  where  He  was.  and  the 
mothers  and  the  little  children  were  so 
happy — their  faces  were  just  shining,  and 
so  happy.  But  as  they  started  to  go  up 
close,  some  man  went  up  to  them  and 
said.  "Oh.  you  must  go  away — you  must 
not  bother  Him — He  is  busy.  He  can't 
bother  with  children."  Just  think  of  it! 
And  those  poor  mothers  were  almost 
ready  to  cry.  and  the  little  children  were 
so  unhappy.  Do  you  suppose  they  had  to 
go   away?     No,   Jesus   heard   those   chil- 


dren. I  think  He  must  have  heard  their 
voices,  and  He  went  up  to  them,  and  He 
wasn't  pleased  with  those  men  who  tried 
to  send  them  away. 

Pupil:  He  wanted  the  children  to 
come  to  Him. 

■Teacher:  He  said,  "Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me" — and  that 
means,  let  the  little  children  come  to  me 
— "and  forbid  them  not" — that  means, 
don't  send  them  away — "for  of  such  is 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven" — and  that 
means  they  were  part  of  Jesus'  great  big 
family.  And  then  1  think  the  picture 
says  what  happened  next.  I  think  He 
must  have  picked  one  of  those  little  chil- 
dren right  up  in  His  arms  and  talked  to 
it,  and  I  think  that  some  of  those  children 
perhaps  on  the  way  picked  some  flowers 
for  Him.  Do  you  suppose  anybody  did? 
Can  you  see  anybody? 

Pupil:  There,  she  put  her  flowers  on 
her  head. 

Teacher:  And  this  little  child  way 
down  here  picked  some  leaves,  and  he  is 
waiting  for  his  turn.  Do  you  suppose 
Jesus  will  see  him?  Yes,  I  think  He  will 
turn  around  and  see  him. 

Pupil:  He  can  see  us  now,  but  we 
can't  see  Him. 

Teacher:  Yes,  He  is  right  near  us,  and 
right  with  us. 

Pupil:  But  if  we  were  up  in  heaven, 
we  could  see  Him.  We  never  have  been 
up  there  yet  to  see  Him,  unless  we  die 
and  go. 

Teacher:  Do  j'ou  think  those  mothers 
look  happy,  too? 

Pupil:     And  I  see  this  girl  smiling. 

Teacher:  You  know  they  had  never 
seen  Him  before,  and  they  look  just  as 
happy.  What  do  you  suppose  He  did? 
Do  you  suppose  He  told  them  a  story? 
Perhaps  He  asked  them  what  they  had 
been  doing. 

Pupil:  And  I  see  a  shepherd  way  over 
there. 

Pupil:     And  I  see  one  little  face. 

Pupil:     Flowers  down  there. 

Pupil:  There  is  a  little  boy.  I  guess 
he  is  going  to  pick  some. 

Teacher:  That  little  boy  looks  as 
though  he  were  just  waiting.  You  see 
him  crowding  up.  Here  is  a  little  boy 
telling  his  mother  how  glad  he  is.  Can 
you  say  that  little  verse  again?  "Suffer 
little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and  for- 
bid them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven."  Let  us  say  just  the  first 
part. 

Pupil:  Those  are  the  men  who 
wouldn't  let  the  little  children  come. 

Tetcher:  Yes,  I  think  those  are  the 
men  up  there.     Don't  you  think  so? 

Pupil:  I  don't  think  the  one  with  the 
crook  was. 
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Pupil:     I  mean  that  old  man,  the  good 
one. 

Teacher:     You    think   he    doesn't   look 
like  it.     Perhaps  he  is  a  shepherd. 

Pupil:     Yes,  he  is.    He's  got  the  crook. 
Pupil:     I    can    see    another    picture.     1 
see   two  faces. 

Teacher:     Let's  say  that  verse  again — 

"Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me." 

And   what    does    that   mean?      Let   the 

little  children  come  unto  me.     He  said  it. 

Pupil:     Yes,    but    the    men    didn't    let 

the  children  come. 

Teacher:     No,   they  didn't  want  to. 
Pupil:     And  here  the  mother  got  right 
in   front  of  those  men. 

Pupil:     There  are  some  wise  men,  too, 
right  over  there. 

Pupil:     I  thought  j'ou  said  there  were 
some  shepherds  there. 
Teacher:     Yes,  I  did. 
Pupil:     And  here  is  another  shepherd. 
Pupil:     My    sister    was    dressed    as    a 
shepherd  once — had  a  cane,  too. 
Pupil:     I  have  a  cane. 
Pupil:     So   have   I — I   have   papa's   old 
one. 

Teacher:  Now  will  you  move  your 
chairs  back  again  to  make  the  ring? 
Pupil:  Pm  in  the  middle. 
Teacher:  No,  put  your  chair  back. 
There  is  a  little  hymn  that  we  haven't 
sung  for  quite  a  while.  "Little  lambs,  so 
white  and  fair" — remember  that?  "Are 
the  shepherd's  constant  care — now  he 
leads  their  tender  feet,  into  pastures 
green  and  sweet." 

Pupil:     I    remember   that;    I    sing   that 
all  the  time. 

Teacher:  Let's  go  over  to  the  piano 
and  sing  it. 

Pupil:  We  sang  it  last  year. 
Teacher:  Can  you  sing  it  all  alone? 
What  does  tender  mean?  It  means  their 
feet  get  hurt  very  easily,  and  the  shep- 
herd has  to  take  care  of  the  little  lambs. 
Pupil:  That's  what  the  Indians  some- 
times called  the  pale  man. 

Teacher:  Before  we  say  good-bye,  I 
have  two  things  to  tell  you  about. 

Pupil:  You  came  in  the  wrong  place. 
Teacher:  This  morning  before  I  came 
in,  I  asked  Miss  \N'heeler  if  we  might 
borrow  some  of  her  pictures  to  show 
you.  We  paste  pictures  for  ourselves 
so  many  Sundays,  antj.  I  asked  you  if 
you  would  like  to  paste  some  for  some- 
one else. 

Pupil:  You  know.  r-\e  got  postals  all 
ready — not  pasted. 

Teacher:  But  I  am  going  to  show  you 
some  other  pictures. 

Pupil:  I  don't  paste  any  of  my  pic- 
tures, because  my  brother  has  a  thing 
to  keep  all  his  in. 

Teacher:     But   I    thought   it   would   be 


nice  to  paste  some  pictures  to  send  to 
some  little  sick  children,  and  I  know 
where  there  are  some,  and  Miss  Wheel- 
er's children  pasted  these.  I  am  going 
to  bring  the  paper — perhaps  next  Sun- 
day. 

Pupil:     Ha,  that's  cunning. 
Teacher:     So   will   you   look   your   pic- 
tures over?    You  can  look  in  magazines. 

Pupil:  I've  got  some  but  I  haven't 
got  any  colored  pictures. 

Pupil:     I    could   color   some    pictures. 
Pupil:     I  could  make  some. 
Pupil:     I  haven't  got  any  crayons. 
Teacher:     Miss     Wheeler      said      they 
thought  about  it  when  they  put  them  on, 
to  see  how  they  would  look  prettiest. 
Pupil:     I   want  to  see  it  again. 
Pupil:     So  do  I. 

Pupil:  I'm  afraid  to  stay  on  a  swing 
that   way. 

Teacher:  You  look  all  this  week.  You 
ask  your  mother  about  it,  and  if  you  can't 
cut  them  very  well,  perhaps  your  mother 
will  help  you. 

Pupil:  I  have  a  nice  book  of  furniture, 
and  we  can  paste  furniture  in  the  kitchen 
and  parlor,  and  everything. 

Pupil:  I  got  a  whole  bunch  of  paper 
dolls. 

Pupil:  You  know,  one  of  rny  cousins 
— she  and  I  used  to  cut  out  ladies  in 
magazines. 

Pupil:  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  do  you 
mean? 

Pupil:  Yes.  but  tliey  don't  come  in  the 
I,adies'  Home  Journal  any  more — they've 
stopped. 

Teacher:  There  is  one  more  thing  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  about  next  Sunday. 
One  thing,  remember,  this  week,  is  to 
look  for  pictures,  and  the  next  thing  is 
— we  are  going  to  Church  again  next 
Sunday  morning.  Mr,  Hartshorne  is  go- 
ing to  tell  us  a  very  nice  story,  and  we 
are  going  to  hear  some  more  music,  and 
last  Sunday  when  you  went,  you  were 
so  still,  and  you  came  back  and  told  me 
what  he  said.  Would  you  like  to  go 
again? 

Pupil:*  Yes,  we'd  like  to  go  every  Sun- 
day. 

Teacher:  Well,  we're  not  invited  to 
go  every  Sunday. 

Pupil:  If  we  are  late,  why  we  just  go 
in  that  little  gate. 

Pupil:  If  we  are  late,  we  have  to  go 
over  and  sit  on  the  bench. 

Teacher:  Well,  you  try  next  Sunday 
to  get  up  early. 

Pupil:  Well,  I  told  my  mother  to  get 
up  at  four  o'clock. 

Pupil:     I  got  up  at  five  o'clock. 
Teacher:    Let's  have  two  feet  together, 
and    two    hands    together — all    ready   to 
stand. 
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Pupil:  You  know,  my  father  has 
bought  me  some  white  shoes  now. 

Teacher:  Bow  your  heads  and  close 
you  eyes — "Heavenly  Father,  take  care 
of  us  through  this  week,  and  make  us 
good   children.     Amen." 

(Song:  "Good-bye,  be  always  kind 
and  true.") 

General    Aim    for    the    Month — Helpful- 
ness. 

First  Sunday 

Jesus  Blessing  Little  Children. 

Text:     Matt.  19:13-15;  Luke  18:15-17. 

Aim:  The  Lord  helps  and  blesses 
tliose  who  seek  Him  in  humility'. 

Picture:  Jesus  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren. Plockhorst.  In  set  of  pictures  for 
sale  at  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store,  or  in  Juvenile  Instructos, 
Jan.,   1912. 


Second  Sunday 

Feeding  the  Five  Thousand. 
Text:     Matt.     14:13-21;     Mark    8:1-10; 
Luke  9:10-18;  John  6:1-13. 

Aim:     The  more  we  help  others,  the 
more  we  are  blessed  by  the  Lord. 

Picture:     In   Kindergarten  picture   set. 
Helps:     See  Juvenile  Instructor,  Jan  , 
1915. 

Third  Sunday 

Review,  with  picture,  either  last  Sun- 
day's lesson  or  Jesus  Blessing  Little 
Children. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Humane  Sunday. 

Aim:  Caring  for  our  animal  friends 
should  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  duty. 

Stories  suitable  for  this  Sunday  are 
numerous.  See  Juvenile  Instructors,  for 
Jan.   1911   and  1912. 

Be  sure  to  use  animal  pictures 


Two  Little  Froggies  Green 

By  Ida  Steiuart  Peay. 


Did  you  ever  hear  the  story 

Of  two  httle  froggies  green, 
Who  once  had  the  dire  misfortune 

To  fall  in  a  pail  of  cream? 
One  frog  thought  that  this  strange  mishap 

Came  his  fate  to  then  decide, 
Sinking  low  down  in  the  bucket, 

Unresistingly  he  died. 


But  the  other  little  froggie 

Raised  his  head  and  thought  he  should 
'Gainst  a  fate  so  bad  as  drowning 

Fight  as  nobly  as  he  could. 
So  he  kicked  and  kicked  and  struggled 

Till  his  heart  with  joy  was  moved — 
For  his  kicks  had  brought  the  butter 

Which  a  place  of  rescue  proved. 


Notes  on  Our  History 

By  Dclbert  W .  Parratt,  B.  S.,  Director  in   Utah  State  Historical  Society. 


XXIV — JACQUES  CARTiER    (Continued) 

Sometime  before  reaching  the  point 
at  which  the  Ottawa  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence,  our  adventurers  encount- 
ered shallow  waters  and  were  corn- 
ered to  leave  their  vessel  in  Lake  St. 
Peter.  Boats  were  launched  and  in 
two  of  these  Cartier,  with  a  few  com- 
panions, continued  up  the  river.  On 
October  3rd  they  landed  among  the 
golden  trees  along  the  edge  of  a  de- 
lightful island  and  were  surprised  at 
the  hearty  greetings  of  welcome  ex- 
tended by  the  Indians.  For  generations 
these  natives  had  been  led  to  Ijelieve 
that  at  some  future  time  white  men 
having  heavy  beards  would  appear  and 
liring  blessings  of  untold  worth  to  the 
Redskins.  Long  and  patiently  had  they 
waited  for  these  strange  visitors  whose 
presence  world  signify  happy  times 
and  the  banishment  of  sickness, 
pain,  hatred,  and  death.  We  recall  how 
the  poor  natives  of  Mexico  held  to  the 
same  tradition  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence, they  welcomed  the  coming  of 
Cortez  as  their  promised  deliverer  and 
savior.  In  like  manner  the  Canadian 
Indians  bade  welcome  to  Cartier.  They 
escorted  him  through  the  thick 
autumnal  woods,  pumpkin  patches,  and 
corn  fields,  to  an  open  space  near  the 
center  of  the  island.  Here  was  the 
famous  village  of  Hockelaga.  of  which 
the  Frenchmen  had  heard  far  down 
the  river.  The  settlement  was 
thoroughly  surrounded  by  well-built 
palisades  and  guarded  by  stalwart 
Iroquois  braves  provided  with  arrows 
and  cobble  rocks.  Both  gates  and 
homes  were  thrown  open  to  Cartier. 
Food  and  gifts  were  bestowed  in 
abundance  and  in  turn  sick  were 
lirought  to  be  healed  and  maimed  to 
be  made  whole.  The  situation,  while 
critical,  must  have  been  handled  tact- 
fully for  Cartier's  early  departure, 
after  only  three  days'  stay,  was  deeply 
regretted    bv    the    simple,    hospitable 


natives.  As  the  two  boats  pulled  down 
stream  many  of  the  Indians  followed 
along  shore  making  signs  of  affection- 
ate farewell  to  their  supposed  bene- 
factors. 

But  before  leaving  the  island,  Cartier 
and  companions  climbed  to  the  top  of 


MAP  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

Showing  Montreal,  Lake  St.  Peter,  Que- 
bec, etc. 

a  lofty  elevation  just  behind  Hochelaga 
and  "gazed  with  admiration  over  the 
noble  prospect  of  woods  and  waters, 
hills  rising  at  intervals,  while  lakes 
studded  with  green  islands  diversified 
the  extended  view."  While  here 
Cartier  predicted  that  "this  island 
would  one  day  be  the  site  of  a  great 
city."  The  elevation  was  so  inspiring 
to  him  that  he  named  it  Mount  Royal 
or  Mont-real  and  the  island  on  which 
it  stands,  Mont-real  Island.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  famous  city 
of  Montreal  now  stands  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  Cartier's  enthusiastic  predic- 
tion. 

The  distant  views  from  Mount  Royal 
were  such  as  to  banish  any  vestige  of 
remaining  hope  regarding  a  passage 
way  to  the  South  Sea.  In  addition  to 
this.  Cartier  had  learned  from  the  In- 
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dians  that  vast  lands,  rivers,  and  lakes 
would  be  encountered  by  traveling 
farther  west.  With  all  hope  of  finding 
a  short  cut  to  Asia  gone,  the  brave 
Frenchmen  formally  took  possession  of 
the  new  lands  for  the  king  of  France 
and  then,  as  suggested,  bade  farewell 
to  the  Indians  and  rowed  down  stream. 
On  reaching  Lake  St.  Peter,  they 
boarded  the  vessel  in  waiting  there,  and 
then  glided  down  to  the  two  larger  ves- 
sels left  anchored  in  the  Gulf.  Soon 
after  Cartier  and  his  men  were  on  the 
St.  Charles  River  making  preparations 
for  wintering  not  far  from  the  friendly 
natives  of  Stadacona.  Not  being  used 
to  such  rigorous  climate,  the  Euro- 
peans suffered  severely  from  intense 
cold  and  scarcity  of  food.  By  mid- 
winter scurvy  had  reduced  their  num- 
ber by  twenty-five  and  had  disabled 
fifty  others.  The  dreaded  disease 
might  have  been  more  fatal  had  not  the 
timely  suggestion  of  an  Indian  been 
promptly  heeded.  This  fellow  recom- 
mended a  medicine  made  from  a  sort 
of  spruce  tree.  It  worked  so  well  and 
quickly  that  every  Catholic  of  the 
company  forgot  the  Indian  and  at- 
tributed the  cure  to  miraculous  mani- 


festations in  answer  to  prayers  and 
recompense  of  vows. 

At  the  coming  of  spring,  Cartier, 
with  his  reduced  crew,  returned  to 
France  in  the  two  larger  vessels,  leav- 
ing the  smaller  one  still  anchored  at 
winter  quarters  to  the  mercies  of  wind 
and  water.  In  1848,  three  hundred 
twelve  years  later,  this  very  abandoned 
vessel  was  actually  found  imbedded  in 
mud  brought  down  by  the  river.  Upon 
leaving,  Cartier  induced  Donacona, 
two  other  chiefs,  and  eight  warriors  to 
board  his  ship  and  then  made  prisoners 
of  them  and  gave  them  forced  passage 
to  France.  This  we  must  remember 
was  after  these  poor  natives  had  sup- 
plied the  Frenchmen  with  provisions 
during  the  severe  winter  that  had  just 
passed.  Most  of  the  unfortunate  In- 
dians transported  to  France  died 
within  a  year  after  their  arrival.  This 
base  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  Cartier 
aroused  the  Indians  left  at  Stadacona 
to  revenge,  so  that  when  he  returned 
four  years  later  his  former  friends  had 
become  his  bitter  foes. 

This  expedition,  four  years  after  the 
home  return  of  Cartier,  was  fitted  out 
by  Francis,  Lord  of  Roberval,  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  colonizing  the 
country  described  by  Cartier.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  ships  with  Cartier  serving 
as  chief  pilot  and  captain-general.  Hos- 
tile treatment  at  Standacona  compelled 
him  to  go  higher  up  the  river.  At  Cape 
Rouge  he  built  a  fort  and  then  sent 
two  of  his  vessels  back  to  France  for 
supplies.  After  spending  another  dis- 
couraging winter  in  Canada  and  being 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  the  ex- 
pected supplies,  the  chief  pilot  resolved 
to  make  for  France.  On  his  way  home 
he  met  Roberval  near  Newfoundland 
with  more  colonizers  and  ample  sup- 
plies. Roberval  implored  Cartier  to 
return  but  with  no  avail.  The  sturdy 
navigator  had  experienced  enough  of 
Canadian  winters  and  for  fear  that 
Roberval  might  seek  to  detain  him  he 


stole  away  in  the  silence  of  night  and 
continued  his  homeward  journey  to  St. 
Malo.  The  following  year  Roberval 
also  returned  with  his  company  and 
consequently  his  plans  for  colonizing 
New   France  came  to  naught. 

Jacques  Cartier,  evidently  led  by  di- 
vine guidance,  followed  up  the  natural 
gateway  leading  to  the  vast  interior  of 
North  America.  He  penetrated  in- 
land from  the  Atlantic  coast  farther 
than  had  any  other  white  man  up  to 
his  time.  He  began  a  series  of  ad- 
vancements from  the  Atlantic  which 
finally  brought  explorers  westward  into 
the  region  now  known  as  Utah.  The 
next  gain  in  this  series  was  made  by 
Samuel  Champlain,  another  famous 
Frenchman  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
in  our  next  note. 


Dear  Little  Heart  o'  my  Heart 

By  Grace  Ligks  Frost. 

Dear  little  heart  o'  my  heart. 

Out  in  the  Sunshine  Land, 
I  wander  oft,  so  oft, 

Clasping  your  dimpled  hand. 

Dear  little  heart  o'  my  heart. 
The  gleaming  shine  out  there. 

Is  glad,  but  gladder  still. 

The  sheen  of  your  sunny  hair. 

Nor  fields  of  iris  blue, 

Nor  cowslip's  yellow  gold, 
Are  half  so  true  as  the  eyes  of  you. 

Or  fair  as  the  hand  I  hold. 

Dear  little  heart  o'  my  heart, 

Your  lisping  words  I  hear, 
From  your  lips  a-smile  or  yom-  lips  a-pout. 

Heart  o'  my  heart  so  dear ! 

Dear  little  heart  o'  my  heart, 

The  shine  is  sinking  low. 
But  I  catch  from  rosy  finger  tips. 

The  kisses  your  ripe  lips  blow. 

Oh !  little  heart  o'  my  heart, 
The  lengthening  shadows  gray, 

Are  closing  the  gates  of  the  Sunshine  Land, 
And  you  from  my  heart  away. 


The  Birthday  Cake 

(Helpful  in   Kindergarti-n   Class  for  Sec- 
ond Sunday  in  January.) 

It  was  Homer's  birthday,  and  he  was 
six  years  old.  His  papa  had  told  him 
that  morning  that  he  was  almost  a 
man.  How  proud  and  happy  he  felt, 
as  he  pushed  the  baby  carriage — first 
a  short  distance  forward,  and  then 
back.  His  little  baby  sister  was  in  the 
carriage  trying  to  go  to  sleep  and  he 
was  helping  her  all  he  could.  Mama 
had  told  Homer  that  after  she  had  fin- 
ished the  luncheon  dishes  she  would 
make  him  a  birthday  cake  with  pretty 
candies  spread  all  over  the  top,  and 
that  he  could  cut  and  serve  it  himself 
at  the  evening  meal. 

When  the  baby  was  sound  asleep, 
Homer  tiptoed  out  into  the  kitchen  to 
see  if  his  birthday  cake  was  made. 
Mama  wasn't  quite  ready  to  begin  it 
yet,  but  she  told  him  if  he  would  put 
on  his  mittens  and  rubbers  and  keep 
out  of  the  deep  snow,  he  could  go 
down  to  Johnson's  store  and  buy  the 
pretty  colored  candies.  Johnson's 
store  was  two  and  one-half  blocks 
away.  To  get  there,  one  must  turn 
two  corners  and  cross  a  street  car 
track,  but  Homer's  eyes  were  bright 
and  his  ears  were  good,  so  he  could 
easily  do  it. 

"Homer,"  said  his  mother,  as  he 
went  out  of  the  door,  "Hurry,  won't 
you,  because  mama  needs  the  candy 
soon.  Let  me  see,  can  you  be  back  by 
the  time  'thp  street  car  goes  down 
town  twice?" 

"I  should  say  I  can  be  back  by  then," 
he  answered. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  store,  a  lady 


showed  him  red,  orange,  yellow,  green 
and  white  pieces  of  candy,  all  about  as 
large  as  a  bean. 

"They  must  be  the  kind  mama 
wants,"  he  told  her,  so  she  gave  him 
a  paper  sack  nearly  full  for  ten  cents. 

Just  as  he  came  to  the  house  where 
Joe  Blackman  lived,  Joe  came  running 
around  from  the  back  to  ask  him  to 
come  and  see  what  a  fine  snow  man 
h'e  and  some  other  boys  had  made. 

"Oh,"  said  Homer,  "I'm  afraid  I 
haven't  time." 

"Yes,  you  have;  it  will  only  take  a 
minute." 

"But  mama  wants  me  home  by  the 
time  the  street  car  goes  down  twice, 
and  it  has  already  gone  down  once." 

"Well,  don't  you  want  to  see  the 
snow  man  ?"  asked  Joe. 

"Yes,  I  do — have  I  got  time?"  asked 
Homer. 

"Sure  you  have;  come  on,  we'll 
hurry."  So  around  the  house  they 
went. 

It  was  one  of  the  largest  snow  men 
Homer  had  ever  seen.  It  had  a  black 
hat  on  its  head,  a  long  stick  under  its 
arm,  and  buttons  of  coal  all  the  way 
down  the  front. 

"Who'll  be  on  my  side?"  said  one 
boy. 

"And  who'll  be  on  my  side?"  said 
another. 

"I  will,  I  will,"  came  from  every  boy 
but  Homer. 

They  were  going  to  see  which  crowd 
of  boys  could  roll  the  largest  snow  ball 
to  make  a  snow  lady. 

"Wouldn't  that  be  fun,"  thought 
Homer,  "I  wish  I  could  stay." 

Then  he  remembered  that  his 
mother  wanted  him  to  hurrv. 
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"I  believe  I  shall  stay  and  help,  any- 
way. The  other  car  hasn't  gone  down 
yet,  and  1  could  run  all  the  rest  of  the 
way  home  and  easily  get  there.  Ail 
the  other  mothers  have  let  their  boys 
come  here  and  have  a  good  time. 
Mama  won't  care  if  I  wade  in  the  snow 
just  a  little." 

Once  more  he  thought  of  mother 
and  what  she  would  say,  and  then  he 
remembered  the  birthday  cake.  "No, 
sir,"  he  said  to  himself,  "I'll  not  stay. 
I'm  a  man  now.  I'm  going  to  have  a 
true  birthday  cake,"  and  away  he  ran. 

Just  as  he  reached  the  gate,  the  sec- 
ond car  went  down  town.  He  had 
gotten  home  in  time.  As  he  laid  the 
candy  on  the  kitchen  table,  he  said : 
"Mama,  whose  rubbers  are  those  over 
there  on  the  mat?" 

"Well,  well,"  laughed  mama,  "go  in 
the  parlor  and  see." 

You  never  could  guess  what  was  in 
the  parlor.  It  was  a  party.  His  four 
cousins,  Alice,  Mary,  Jack,  and  Tom 
were  there,  and  Ben,  the  little  boy  who 
lived  next  door,  and  they  said  that 
two  more  children  were  coming. 

Such  a  pleasant  time  they  had,  play- 
ing games,  and  best  of  all,  every  one 
had  a  large  piece  of  Homer's  birthday 
cake.  He  didn't  tell  them  how  near 
they  came  to  not  having  that  cake,  and 
how  near  he  came  to  not  coming  home 
to  that  party.  It  might  have  spoiled 
their  fun.— M.  A.  B. 

Gretchen's  Golden  Hair. 

By  Lulu  Ormsby  Goff. 

Once  upon  a  time  (dear  children, 
all  good  stories  begin  this  way),  there 
lived  in  Holland  a  little  girl  named 
Gretchen.  She  was  a  lovely  little  girl 
with  big  blue  eyes  and  long  flaxen  hair 
that  shone  like  gold.  But,  alas,  al- 
though it  was  beautiful  hair,  it  was  as 
straight  as  it  could  be ;  not  a  kink  or 
curl  in  it. 

Her  mother  was  very  proud  of  this 
wonderful  hair  of  Gretchen's  and  each 
day  she  brushed  it  faithfully  quite  a 


long  lime,  so  that  when  Gretchen  was 
grown  up  she  would  have  fine  beauti- 
ful braids  to  coil  around  her  head  like 
her  mother's.  But  Gretchen  didn't 
like  her  hair,  nor  the  long  brushings, 
and  often  she  would  cry  and  stamp 
her  little  wooden  shoes  at  her  good 
mother  and  refuse  to  have  her  hair 
done.  The  dream  of  her  child-heart 
was  to  have  curls — long  curly  locks 
like  Piepchin's,  her  playmate.  Every 
night  she  prayed  that  her  dream  would 
come  true.  Every  day  she  begged 
for  curls,  cried  for  curls  and  made 
everyone  quite  miserable  talking  about 
curls. 

One  day  she  had  been  very  naughty 
and  would  not  let  her  mother  brush 
her  hair  at  all.  So  she  had  been 
locked  in  her  little  bedroom  until  she 
could  be  a  good  girl  and  mind  her 
mother.  When  she  had  heard  the  lock 
click  in  the  door  Gretchen  quickly  put 
on  a  clean  white  apron  and  cap, 
climbed  through  the  window  and  set 
out,  resolved  to  find  the  coveted  curls 
that  would  always  look  pretty,  with- 
out any  brushing  at  all.  At  least  that 
is  what  she  thought.  Little  did  she 
know  about  the  awful  snarls  and 
tangles  that  curly  locts  get  into. 

As  she  crossed  her  mother's  lovely 
flower  garden,  hearing  a  queer  noise 
she  looked  down.  In  the  heart  of  a 
large  yellow  crocus  she  saw  a  tiny 
fairy,  who  wore  gossamer  wings  of 
wonderful  hues. 

"Oho!  Miss  Gretchen,"  said  the 
fairy,  seeming  to  know  her  at  once, 
"here  you  are  again,  longing  and  pin- 
ing for  those  curls." 

"Yes,  yes,  kind  fairy,"  she  replied, 
"and  if  you'll  help  me  to  find  them 
I'll  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you." 

The  fairy  pondered  for  a  moment, 
then  said  quickly,  "Will  you  let  me 
shear  your  shining  locks  close  to  your 
head  if  I'll  promise  curly  locks  in  re- 
turn?" 

So  delighted  was  Gretchen  at  the 
mere  possibility  of  possessing  such 
treasures  that  she  tore  her  bonnet 
from  her  head. 
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"Yes,  oh,  yes,  all  of  it,  dear  fairy," 
she  said. 

Now,  of  course,  we  know  that  beau- 
tiful golden  hair  like  Gretchen's  is 
worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  the 
fairy  knew  so,  too.  He  was  gaining 
much  more  than  she.  So  out  came 
his  shears,  and  clip,  clip,  strand  after 
strand  of  long  golden  hair  lay  on  the 
ground  beside  them. 

Finally  Gretchen  stood  shorn  of 
her  lovely  hair.  Hastily  putting  her 
little  Dutch  bonnet  on  to  cover  her  un- 
sightly head,  the  fairy  said,  "Now, 
each  day  you  must  repeat  this  rhyme 
when  you  awake  in  the  morning: 

"Curly    locks,   curly   locks, 
Grow   on   my   head; 
"Curly   locks,   curly   locks, 
Grow  on  my  head." 

"Repeat  this  six  times  a  day  for  a 
week,  then  come  to  this  place  in  the 
garden  and  I'll  meet  you." 

When  poor  Gretchen  reached  the 
house  her  mother  scolded  and  cried 
and  bitterly  reproached  her  as  an  un- 
grateful child.  All  of  her  playmates 
made  fun  of  her  unslightly  looks  and 
nick-named  her  "Baldy  Head."  This 
made  Gretchen  feel  very  sad  and  upon 
arising  each  day  she  would  feel  her 
head  and  finding  no  sign  of  the  won- 
derful curly  locks  she  became  very 
much  frightened. 

Anxiously  she  went  into  the  garden 
at  the  week-end  to  meet  the  fairy, 
whom  she  now  began  to  dislike,  fear- 
ing he  had  deceived  her.  When  she 
had  waited  a  few  minutes  at  the  ap- 
pointed place,  the  fairy  appeared.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  a  small  wig  of 
tightly  curled  black  hair.  It  was 
ugly.  (In  fact,  the  fairy  had  robbed 
a  tiny  black  lamb  of  its  fleece  to  make 
the  wig.)  When  he  placed  it  on  her 
head  Gretchen  cried,  "Oh,  please  take 
it  away!  Why  was  I  dissatisfied  with 
my  golden  hair !  I  can  never  be  seen 
in  this,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  'Bal  1y 
Head'  any  longer." 

She  was  weeping  bitterly  by  now 
and  the  fairy  knew  that  she  was  truly 


sorry;  so  he  said,  'Tf  I  give  you  back 
your  golden  hair  will  you  promise 
never  to  cry  over  it  or  wish  for  curls 


agam  i 

"O,  yes,  dear,  dear  fairy,"  she 
promised. 

Then  the  fairy  took  from  her  head 
the  ugly  wig  and  in  a  moment  she  felt 
her  own  beautiful  hair  falling  over  her 
shoulders  again. 

Not  even  waiting  to  thank  the  fairy, 
who  had  really  lost  a  lot  of  money 
through  his  kind  heartedness,  she  ran 
home  as  fast  as  she  could  to  show  her 
mother.  As  she  reached  the  doorway 
she  tripped  and  fell. 

The  next  thing  Gretchen  knew  her 
mother  was  holding  her  tightly  in  her 
arms,  saying,  "You  have  had  a  good 
sleep  now,  Gretchen.  Mother  doesn't 
like  to  punish  her  little  girl,  but  when 
you  won't  have  your  hair  brushed  to 
make  it  beautiful  she  has  to  punish." 

Gretchen  looked  questioningly  about 
for  a  moment,  then  as  she  put  up  her 
hand  and  felt  her  hair  a  look  of  great 
relief  and  happiness  spread  over  her 
face. 

"Oh,  dear  mother,"  she  cried,  "such 
a  dreadful  dream  I  have  had !  I'll 
never,  never  long  for  curly  locks  again. 
And  you  may  brush  my  hair  as  much 
as  you  please,  for  it's  beautiful  hair, 
dear  mother,  just  like  yours.' 

The  Swing 

Robert  Louis  Sxetenson. 

How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing. 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  child  can  do ! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall. 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide. 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  countryside — 

Till  I  look  down  on  the  garden  green, 

Down  on  the  roof  so  brown- 
Up  in  the  air  I  go  flying  again. 
Up  in  the  air  and  down ! 
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The  Prophet. 

Josepli  Smith  tlie  Propliet 
Was  a  patriot  firm  and  true, 

He  came  to  earth  our  souls  to  save, 
Restored  the  Gospel,  too. 

One  niortiing  bright  and  early 
He  souglu  tlie  Lord  in  prayer, 

Asked  Mini  which  church  was  right 
Or  if  'twas  anywhere. 

Suddenb'  lie  saw  a  pillar 

Brighter  than  the  sun, 
And  in  it  were  two  beings. 

The  Father  and  the  Son. 

The   Savior  told   the  prophet 
That  all  of  them  were  wrong, 

That  if  he  would  be  faithful 
He'd  restore  the  truth  ere  long. 

Now,  let  tis  pray  to  God  above 
To  guide  us  in  our  youth, 

That  if  it  need  be  done  we  would 
Die  to  save  the  truth. 

Rosauna  Lyman. 


Age   13. 


Verne  Lowry, 
Taylorsville,   Canada. 


[.\  pathetic  incident  is  connected  with 
this  picture.  Our  young  friend,  Verne, 
was  recently  called  by  death,  and  his 
parents  afterwards  found  in  his  desk  a 
drawing  of  a  horse.  It  was  in  an  en- 
velope, sealed  and  addressed  to  The  Chil- 
dren's Budget  Box.  We  are  glad  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and    thus    preserve    Verne's    last    message 

to  us.] 


The  Hermit  of  Lo^  L^ke. 

It  was  just  at  sunset  wlicu  1  ])ccre  1 
tliroiii.;li  tile  piiic  trees  and  belieM  the 
scarlet  glow  of  the  western  skies 
throwing  a  tinge  of  bright  colors 
across  the  glimmering  surface  of  Lost 
Lake.  I  stoo  1  there  in  amazement, 
gazing  at  the  woivlrous  c<jlors  retlected 
in  mother  nature's  great  mirror.  1 
licard  a  strain  of  music  which  i 
thought  must  have  come  from  the 
ringeis  because  it  was  so  sweet  and 
tiirilling:  but  the  seclusion  of  the  place 
sent  a  thrill  of  loneliness  through  me 
and  I  stood  there  in  the  glory  of  the 
sunset  in  total  liewilderment.  Look- 
ing closer,  I  saw  a  figure  moving  way 
up  the  lake.  It  was  moving  around 
very  quickly.  .As  it  came  nearer  I  saw- 
it  was  a  white-haired  old  man  with  a 
i)ag  on  his  back,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
were  gathering  pebbles  of  gold  from 
the  shore  of  the  lake.  He  seemed  so 
cheerful  and  moved  with  such  spright- 
liness  that  I  steppe  1  out  to  speak  to 
him.  He  began  to  run,  his  white  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind  as  he  disap- 
peared in  an  opening  in  the  dark 
forest,  and  it  all  vanished  like  a 
dteam:  for  then  I  awoke  and  I  found 
myself  ivrai)ped  up  in  my  cozy  be  1. 

Delilah  Gwyn, 
Age  13.  Cowley,  \Vyo. 

Frisky. 

.\  gopher  family  lived  very  happily 
together  in  a  pretty  little  place  near  a 
large  field  of  grain.  There  was  Mama 
and  Papa  Gopher  and  three  young 
ones  whose  names  were  Frisky,  Bushy, 
and  Tippy.  ^lama  and  Papa  Gopher 
told  their  children  that  it  would  not  be 
very  long  before  grain  would  be  ripe 
and  then  they  must  all  get  busy  and 
store  up  a  big  pile  for  their  winter 
feast,  but  until  then  they  must  be  verv 
careful  not  to  get  caught  in  any  of 
the  traps  that  the  farmer  wouM  set  for 
them.  "He  does  not  want  us  to  eat 
his  grain,"  said  they,  "and  he  will  trv 
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in  many  ways  to  kill  us.  If  we  are  care- 
ful we  can  get  all  the  grain  we  need." 
Tippy  and  Bushy  were  very  obedient 
children,  but  Frisky,  true  to  his  name, 
was  always  frisking  about  and  into 
some  mischief. 

"Oho !"  thought  he,  "and  so  the 
farmer  wants  to  catch  me,  does  he? 
Well,  he  shall  be  fooled  for  once,  but 
I  intend  to  have  fun  while  I  can.  It 
is  time  enough  to  be  careful  when  the 
grain  is  ripe."  So  off  he  hiked  to 
frolic  with  his  playmates  while  the  rest 
of  the  family  stayed  quietly  at  home. 

Tired  and  hungry,  Frisky  came 
home  at  dusk,  and  he  stopped  in 
amazement  when  he  saw  a  large, 
bright,  shining  steel  something  over 
the  hole,  and  with  a  liberal  amount  of 
lovely  grain  on  a  little  round  plate  in 
the  center.  It  was  a  trap  Farmer 
Brown  had  set  for  him,  but  Frisky 
did  not  know.  He  was  hungry,  and 
quick  as  a  flash  he  rushed  for  the 
grain.  Snap  !  went  the  trap  and  Frisky 
was  caught  fast,  and  soon  died.  Al- 
though he  was  clever,  still  he  found 
out  when  it  was  too  late  that  his  par- 
ents knew  best.     Delia  Boyston, 

Age  11.  Stirling,  Alta.,  Canada. 


Aqe.  II 


.Age  11. 


By  Ursula  Elton, 
Lethbridge,  Canada. 


The  Fairies. 


.\oc  14. 


Gwen.  Worthen, 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah. 


Yes,  I  know  where  the  fairies  dwell, 
Down  under  a  band  in  a  green  shady  dell. 
Where    the   violets   bloom    and   the    cow- 
slips swell. 
Now,    don't    I    know    where    the    fairies 
dwell? 

Vcs,  I  know  where  the  fairies  go. 

Into  the  sea  of  long  ago, 

Into  the  path  of  the  valley  low. 

Now,  don't  I  know  where  the  fairies  go? 

Yes.  I  know  what  the  fairies  sing, 
Alaking  the  fields  and  the  echoes  ring. 
They  come  where  there  is  always  spring. 
Now,    don't    I    know    where    the    fairies 
sing. 

Yes,  I  know  what  the  fairies  do; 
They  bring  sweet  things  for  me  and  you; 
Tliey  brighten  the  love  in  sad  hearts,  too. 
Now,  don't  I  know  what  the  fairies  do? 

Yes,  I  know  who  the  fairies  love. 
As  up  and  down  the  woods  they  rove, 
Onr  children  below  and  our  God  above. 
Now,  don't  I  know  who  the  fairies  love? 
Alice  Anderson. 
Age  12.  West  Point,  Utah. 


Polly  Winkums 


^JdneAddWS  Parker. 


OME  little  girls  and  boys,  all  in  their 
best  dresses  and  best  suits,  a  '^^^ 
of ,  ice-cream    and    a    big^^^^with 

1l0P^'^^^^?S'M    &mP'  on  it.  make  a  birthday  party. 

INow,    roily  s  ^f — ®  was  n  t    in    her 

pretty  green    H     .  but  right  out  on  the  'IJHIt  sill.  For 


Polly  wouldn't  fly  away,  oh  no  !  "One,  two,  three  for 
Joey,"  cried  Helen,  as  she  patted  a  big  ^P,._- 
"One,  two,  three,"  mocked  Polly.     "Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Now 'f ^M//// /'  had  given  Joey  a  pretty  birthday  cse? . 
"Put  it  on  the  table  so  it  won't  get  lost,  '  said 
Mamma  Winkums.  "  I  will  put  it  in  this  little /il^^#," 
said  Joey,  and  away  he  ran  to  play  "  hide  the  i^" 
with  the  children.  What  a  noise!  Polly  flew  in  at 
tf>e  iHi  .0  see  what  was  ,he  matter. 
the  <jl!l^..  #  on  thei^iS*^  und€ 


Under 


^^^..^won  thel^iw*y^,  under 
the  l^im^lf'  and  behind  the  lace 
I'^i'  hunted  the  children  for  the  (gi)  . 
"  You  re  warm !  "  cried  Helen,  or 
"  You  're  cold  !  "  "  Ding-a-ling  "  went  the  little 
silver  ^  .  "  Come  m  and  have  some  birthday 
I  ",  said  Grandma  Winkums.     And  there  was 
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Papa  Wlnkums  standing  in  thei}(T||  ,  with  his 
=g  ^  just  twinkling  at  the  fun.  Joey  ran  to  put 
his  arms  around  his  neck.  "  Come  see  my  birthday 
^  ,"  he  laughed,  running  to  the  little 
i^^.  "But  where  is  my^  ?"  cried 
poor  little  Joey,  the  big  tears  coming 
into  his  -S  :&  .  *'  Maybe  it  fell  down 
on  the^^^^a/    said  Grandma  Wink- 


urns.  "  Maybe  it  rolled  out  of  the  1^^  into  the 
grass,"  said  Grandpa  Winkums.  Up  jumped  the 
girls  and  boys,  and  began  to  look,  with  their  bright 
little  -^  ^  ,  under  the  ^P^'^^JandEp,  and^^il^and 
to  feel  under  the^^'^^with  their  quick  little  "^/^z, 
but  no^  could  they  find.  "Never  mind,"  said  Papa 
Winkums,  patting  Joey's  curly4*'i|#^^^^^^^^  .  But  just  then 
Polly  Winkums  laughed,  "You're 
warm!  Ha!  ha!  ha!"  And 
there  on  top  of  the,| 


was 


th. 


birthday^.  AirthFl:hildren 
clapped  iheiif-^^^  and  laughed, 
but  when  they  scampered  into 
the  dining  room  again  the  ice- 
cream was  melted,  "Never  mind,"  laughed  Grand- 
ma  Winkums,   "there's   more  in  the  freezer." 


The  Proper  Place 

"Phwat  a  loively  baby  yez  hov!"  said 
Flaherty.  "An'  hov  yez  had  his  pictur* 
took  yit,  Oi  dunno?" 

"Not  yit,"  said  Dugan,  the  proud 
father.  "We  tried  ut,  but  afther  an 
hour's  lost  wur-rk  th'  photygrapher  re- 
ferred us   to  a  movin'-pictur'  studio." 

No  Other  Place  to  Stay 

The  superintendent  of  a  penitentiary 
was  escorting  a  party  of  women  visitors 
through  the  building.  They  entered  the 
room  where  three  women  were  busy 
sewing.  As  they  turned  to  leave  the  room, 
one  of  the  visitors  said:  "What  vicious 
looking  creatures!  What  are  they  in  for? 
They  really  look  capable  of  committing 
any  crime."  "Well,"  replied  the  superin- 
tendent, "you  see  they  have  no  other 
home.'  That  is  my  private  sitting  room, 
and  they  are  my  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters." 

Asking  Too  Much 

Lady:  "Yes,  they  are  very  nice  goose- 
berries, but  aren't  they  dirty?" 

Street  Vender:  "Dirty!  Think  I  can 
wash  'em,  and  part  their  'air  down  the 
center  for  tuppence  a  pound  in  these  'ere 
war  times?" 

Ducked  a  Job 

A  Vaudeville  artist,  who  used  to  tour 
the  theatres  with  a  flock  of  performing 
ducks,  found  managers  no  longer  willing 
to  book  his  sedate  show.  After  he  had 
been  resting  some  time  he  received  a 
telegram  asking  him  to  open  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  at  a  vaudeville  theater 
in  a  distant  town.     In  reply  he  wired: 

"Re.gret  cannot  come.  Have  eaten  the 
act." 

In  a  Useful  Spot 

Willie  was  being  measured  foi'  his  first 
made-to-order  suit  of  clothes. 

"Do  you  want  the  shoulders  padded, 
my  little  man?"  asked  the  tailor. 

"Naw,"  said  Willie  significantly,  "pad 
'e  pants." 


The  Exact  Point 

".\  train  leaves  New  York,"  supposed 
the  teacher,  "traveling  forty  iniles  in 
hour.  It  is  followed  thirty  minutes  later 
by  a  train  traveling  eighty  miles  an  hour. 
.■\t  what  point  will  the  second  train  run 
into  the   first?" 

The  class  seemed  at  a  loss;  that  is,  all 
except  Willie  Green,  who  was  standing 
in  the  aisle  vigorously  wagging  his  hand. 
"Well,  Willie?"  said  the  teacher, 

"At  the  hind  end  of  the  rear  car, 
ma'am,"  answered  Willie. 

He  Was  It 

He  ran  lightly  up  the  steps  and  gave 
the  doorbell  an  impatient  yank.  The 
door  was  opened  by  a  new  maid  who 
had  never  before  seen  the  young  man. 

"Is   Miss    Edith    in?"   he   demanded. 

"Yes,  sor,"  said  the  girl;  "but  she's  en- 
gaged,  sor." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied,  "I'm  what  she's 
engaged  to." 

The  Editor's  Reply 

.\  Kansas  man  wrote  to  his  newspaper 
nnd  asked:  "What's  the  matter  with  my 
liens?  Every  morning  when  I  go  to  feed 
them  I  find  some  of  them  have  keeled 
over  to  rise  no  more." 

To  which  the  editor  replied:  'They're 
dead." 

Not  a  Chimney 

Victor  Murdock  of  Kansas  was  one  day 
expatiating  upon  the  wonders  of  that 
State  to  a  group  in  the  House  cloakroom 
and  he  told  this  tale: 

"A  stranger  from  the  East  was  pro- 
ceeding through  .a  certain  section  of 
Kansas  when  he  observed  what  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  tall  chimney  rising  above 
the  monotonous  level  of  the  prairie. 

"What  is  that  chimney  used  for?"  he 
Rsed  the  man  with  him,  a  native.  "Some- 
body building  a  factory  in  that  out-of-the- 
way  quarter?" 

"That  ain't  no  chimney,"  said  the  other. 
"That's  Hank  Lewis'  well.  Cyclone 
came  along  an'  turned  her  inside  out." 
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"Marvels   of   Our   Bodily  Dwelling," — 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.  D.,  with 
Introduction  by  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.  D. 
Cloth.  Illustrated  cover.  328  pages. 
Price,  $1.20  net.  Vir  Publishing  Co.,  15th 
and  Race   Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

This  is  a  wonder-tale  about  this 
marvelous  liody  of  ours.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful building,  more  exquisitely  appointed 
than  any  structure  of  man's  creation.  Not 
only  a  dwelling,  but  a  wonderful  work- 
shop wherein  are  done  wonderful  things 
— a  laboratory  where  man}'  marvelous 
processes  are  carried  on;  a  manufactory 
where  worn  out  materials  are  destroyed 
and  new  substances  created;  a  structure 
embodying  wonders  of  mechanism  and 
skill  of  engineering. 

There  are  rooms  in  this  wonder-house 
of  ours  where  work  is  carried  on  which 
even  our  great  physiologists  have  not 
yet  come  to  understand.  There  are  some 
few  rooms  wliich  are  as  mysterious  as 
those  to  which  I'luebeard  gave  Patima 
the  key.  The  brain  cells  are  electric 
batteries,  and  the  nerves  arc  the  tele- 
graph wires.  One  of  the  special  watch- 
men is  the  pink  sentinel — the  tongue, 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  reception 
room.  And  the  force-pipe,  the  heart,  that 
keeps  on  throbbing  away,  doesn't  seem 
to  ever  rest.  But  yes,  it  rests  between 
beats;  it  makes  a  stroke  and  then  rests. 
Science  has  made  such  accurate  calcula- 
tion that  we  now  know  that  tlie  heart 
rests  five-eighths  of  the  time,  which 
makes  about  fifteen  hours  in  every 
twenty-four. 

All  these  wonders  are  told  in  a  charm- 
ing way  by  a  very  gifted  author,  who 
knew  that  study  and  obedience  of  the 
laws  of  physiology  will  insure  that  sound 
body  which  is  the  beautiful  dwelling  place 
of. a  sound  mind. 

This  book  will  make  an  ideal  gift  for 
the  young  of  both  se.\es,  and  even  those 
of  adult  age  will  appreciate  the  marvel- 
ous information  which  it  contains. 

"Gleig's  'Wonderfi]!  Book  Concerning 
the  Most  Wonderful  Book  in  the  'World," 

— By  Rev.  George  Robert  Gleig.  ^I.  .\., 
with  Inrtdouction  bv  Sylvanus  Stall, 
D.  D.,  74U  pp.,  $1.80  net.  The  Vir  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  editor  of  this  book.  Dr.  Stall,  who 
was  ever  a  staunch  defender  of  the  in- 
spiration and  authenticity  of  the  Bible, 
in  his  message  in  the  Introduction,  in 
view  of  his  recent  death,  seems  to  speak- 
as  a  voice  from  the  grave  when  he  sa5's: 

"Forty-five  years  ago.  while  a  sopho- 
more at  college,  as  one  of  a  committee  I 
was  engaged  in  re-cataloguing  a  large  li- 
brary connected  with  the  Literary  So- 
ciety of  which  I  was  a  member.      ^^'hiIe 


thus  engaged  I  came  upon  two  small 
volumes  in  which  "Gleig's  History  of  the 
Bible'  was  originally  issued  in  1831. 
Mousing,  as  I  did,  into  most  of  the  books, 
these  two  volumes  held  my  attention.  1 
took  them  to  my  room  and  studied  them 
carefully.  Then,  as  today,  current  liter- 
ature and  the  college  class-room  teemed 
with  the  fleeting  fancies  and  mistaken 
guesses  of  men  wliose  principal  claim  for 
consideration  consisted  in  their  attacks 
upon  the  foundation  of  religious  convic- 
tion and  Christian  faith.  For  all  this  I 
found  in  tlie  volume  now  in  hand  an  ade- 
i|uate  antidote.  I  had  previously  passed 
tlirough  a  severe  trial  of  my  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  since  the 
days  when  I  found  anu  read  Mr.  Gleig's 
liook,  Satan  has  never  again  been  able 
to  shake  my  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  in- 
spired Word  of  God,  or  the  divinity  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  His  atoning  work  as  the 
Savior  of  the  lost  sinner.  Indeed  these 
two  little  volumes  moulded  and  fashioned 
my  religious  life  and  character  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  books  which  I  have 
ever  read,  and  they  have  never  lost  their 
place  or  influence  in  my  life." 

In  this  book.  Rev.  Gleig  follows  the 
Bible  narrative,  dealing  with  the  principal 
events  and  incidents  from  Genesis  to 
Revelation.  The  author  has  a  charm  of 
style  and  diction  which  distinguishes  him 
as  among  the  best  of  writers. 

Rev.  Gleig  was  of  that  class  who  be- 
lieve the  Bible  is  either  all  true  or  not 
true  at  all.  This  book  will  therefore  be 
denounced  by  a  class  of  so-called 
"scientists''  as  unscientific  and  out-of- 
date,  because  Scriptural,  and  by  a  cer- 
tain class  of  ecclesiastics  who  substitute 
their  own  conjectures  concerning  Scrip- 
tural teachings  for  the  plain,  manifest 
teacliings  of  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
But,  it  will  be  hailed  and  welcomed  by  a 
much  larger  class  who  are  tired  of  the 
"theories,''  "conjectures."  and  "guesses," 
whicli  are  so  often  called  scientific,  but 
which  are  soon  found  to  be  unscientific 
and  false,  and  consequently  pass  on  only 
to  give  place  to  more  theories,  con- 
jectures and  guesses.  The  author  saw 
clearly  that  to  sulistitute  human  con- 
jectures in  place  of  Bible  declarations  is 
onlv  to  multiplv  difficulties  a  thousand- 
fold. 

It  is  a  book  which  should  never  have 
been  out  of  print.  Its  treatment  is  vital 
and  unchanging,  and  it  deserves  a  place 
right  next  to  that  Book  concerning  which 
it  is  said  "The  word  of  the  Lord  abideth 
forever." 

It  will  prove  a  most  suitable,  appropri- 
ate and  valuable  gift  to  pastors  and  to 
every  earnest  seeker  of  the  truth. 


BOOK  NOTICES-Continued 


"Religious  Education  in  tlie  Family," 
by  Henry  F.  Cope,  is  the  title  of  a  book 
issued  last  Spring  by  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.  The  subject 
is  timely  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 
religious  home  training  as  well  as  giving 
suggestions  for  the  carrying  out  of  such 
training.  The  book  is  recommended  to 
the  Parents'  Department  in  this  issue  of 
the  "Juvenile."  Price  $1.25.  Postage 
e.xtra. 

"How  to  Become  an  Efficient  Sunday 
School  Teacher,"  by  Wm.  A.  Mc  Keever, 
is  a  new  book  for  Sunday  School  officers 
and  teachers. 

In  order  to  be  a  successful  Sunday 
School  teacher,  one  must  know  the  indi- 
vidual and  understand  his  whole  nature — 
how  he  acts  and  feels  and  grows  while  re- 
sponding normally  to  his  instincts,  dis- 
positions and  desires.  This  book  aims  to 
give,  first,  an  outline  of  such  a  natural 
course  of  life  training;  and,  second,  to  e.x- 
plain  how  the  religious  part  can  be  fitted 


into  this  larger  and  more  complete 
scheme  of  character  unfoldment.  The 
author  has  had  a  wide  experience,  as 
teacher  in  various  schools  and  higher  in- 
stitutions, as  writer  on  many  educational 
topics,  and  as  lecturer  or  the  fundamental 
Ijroblems  of  juvenile  welfare  and  race 
progress. 

Published  by  The  Standard  Publishing 
Company,  Cincinnato,  O.  Price  $1.00  net. 
Postage  extra. 


"Your  Baby."  A  Guide  for  Young 
Mothers,  is  the  latest  book  by  Dr.  E.  B. 
Lowry,  author  of  "Plerself,"  "The  Home 
Nurse,"  etc.  This  book  contains  every- 
thing the  prospective  mother  wants  to 
know  for  the  health  and  care  of  her  baby 
and  herself.  The  author  is  a  physician 
and  capable  of  giving  authoritative  ad- 
vice. The  book  is  a  reliable  guide  and 
all  mothers  will  find  it  very  valuable. 
Published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Price  $1.00,  postage  extra. 


Marriage  Is  Important 

One  of  the  main  events  in  any  ones  life. 

It  IS  generally  necessary  to  have  a  good  gold  band  ring,  sometimes  also 
a  diamond  engagement  ring. 

We  are  specialists  in  rings  of  this       ^OYD      PAR,IC 

M  A  K-  ERS"' of"  JEWELRY 


kind  and  can  fit  your  finger,  eye  and  purse. 


Very  reasonable  prices. 


FOUNDED   1862 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


PREVENT  the  SMOKE  NUISANCE  by  burning 

"Peacock" 

THE  CLEANEST,  HOTTEST  COAL 
ON  THE  MARKET 

Central   Coal   &  Coke  Co. 

•/ureesignoriiiePcococK-  131  South  Main  Street  Phone  Main  35 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


Who  Does  Not  Read  The 
SATURDAY  NEWS? 


INSURE   WITH 

THE   HOME   FIRE   II^SURANCE 
COMPANY  OF  UTAH 

THE  ONLY  LOCAL  FIRE  liNSURANCE  COMPANY  IN  THE 

INTKR-MOUNTAIN  REGION.     UNSURPASSED 

PROTECTION   GIYEN 

HEBER  J,  GRANT  &  CO..  general  agents 


SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 


HEBER    J.    GRANT,    PhESIdenT 
GEO.     ROMNEY.     VicE-PRES. 

EDGAR     S.     HILLS.    Treasurer 


GEO.     J.     CANNON.     ASST 


SECRETARY 
S  EC  R  ETAB 


Crystal 
Purity 


^Sugar  made  at  home 
IS  1 00  per  cent  pure. 
It  is  cheaper  than  the 
foreign  kmd.  Table 
and  Preservmg  Sugar 
is  suited  for  the  table, 
for  cooking,  baking, 
canning,  preserving, 
candy,  making  and 
other  purposes.  When 
you  buy  this  sugar 
you  support  home 
industries. 

Ask  for  Table  and 
Preserving  Sugar 


When  you  think  of  "TRAVEL  STABILITY' 

You  think  of 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  SYSTEM 


AVhich  comprises  three  units — 
LTnion    Pacific   Railroad. 
Oregon   Short   Line  Railroad, 
Oregon- Wasli  in  gton      Railroad      and 
Navigation   Company. 

The  claims  of 

ItOADIIKDS,  modern,  substantial. and 

complete — 
KQ,l  IIMIENT,    tlie    latest    and    best — 
SERVICE,  unexcelled — 
Are  not  misty,  theoretic  generalities, 
they   are   facts. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the 
desire  to  secure  the  utmost  tliat 
modern  brains  and  invention  have 
provided  for  travel  comfort  and 
travel  safety,  and  every  mile  of  the 
way  between  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  Pacific  coast  is  under  the  pro- 
tection   of 

ELECTRIC    BLOCIv    SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
For      descriptive      literature,      rates, 
reservations,    etc.,    consult    any    Ore- 
gon Short  Line  Agent  or  write — 
p.  E.  Burley.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
Oregon    Short  Line  Railroad  Companv 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


ALICE!     inCH 

CEINTEIRV  I  LLC 


UTAH 


PIERCE'S  LATEST 

TABLE  SYRUP 

This  pure  produd,  made  by  blending 
of  maple  and  beet  sugar,  adds  just  the 
right  flavor  to  the  hot  cakes  and  bis- 
cuits for  your  morning  meal. 

You  will  find  the  other  PIERCE'S 
PURE  PRODUCTS  are  also  de- 
licious. The  list  includes  Pierce's 
Pork  and  Beans,  Catsup,  Tomatoes, 
Hominy,  Soup  and  Sauerkraut. 

PREPARED  AND  GUARANTEED  BY 

UTAH  CANNING  COMPANY 


"The  Daddy  of  'Em  All" 


OGDEN,  SINCE  1888 


~"~ 

This  Magazine  is  Printed  and  Bound  by 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

Job  Printing  Department 

For  Prices  on  Printing 
Call  at  Main  Street  Entrance  or                             Mail  Order  Business  Given 
Phone  Main  550  No.  4                                                  Special  Attention 

SAVE  YOUR  JUVENILES  AND   LET  US   BIND   THEM   FOR  YOU 

^ 

The  Home  of  Good  Printing 

Some  of  the  things  we  are 
YOU  may  secure  any 


Bicycle  Canoe 

Motorcycle  Kitchen  Cabinet 

Violin  Refrigerator 

Gold  Watch         Sewing  Machine 
Rifle  Silver  Set 

Gold  Bracelet      Diamond  Ring 

You  do  not  have  to  make  a  purchase 
in  order  to  secure  a  premium 


going  to  give  FREE 
or  ail  of  them 

FILL  our  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  IT  TO  US  TODAY 


DAYNES-BEEBt;  MUSIC  CO..  J    I. 

45  Main  St..  Salt  Lake 
Plea.se  send  me   FREE,  full  particulars 
about  the  premiums  I  may  obtain 

My  name  .  .  

My  address 


(WHITK    PLA[M,V> 


"OLDER  THAN  THE  STATE  OF  UTAH" 


SAY  THAT   YOU  SAW  IT  IN   I  HE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


